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Notice.—With this week's ** Specraror”’ is issued, gratis, 


a LITERARY SuPr PLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
smneciijinenin 
t ieroy great interdependent problems still dominate 
the situation of the world—the French invasion 
of Germany, the Turkish national revival, and the 
settlement of international debt. Each weck, almost 
each day, it is being demonstrated how these problems 





hang one upon the other. 
first of them, but this first solution once found, a road 
must be opened to a successful settlement of the others. 


Happily, we may say that the corner-stone of a 
solution of the debt problem is almost laid. The risk 
that Congress will not ratify the settlement for fund- 
the British debt to be decreased. The 
opposition in Congress will probably attempt to make the 
acceptance of the funding terms conditional on President 
Harding agreeing to a War Pensions Bill, which he has 
vetoed. But the Administration is confident. The Presi- 
dent had considerable choice in the manner in which 
he should submit the terms to Congress. He might 
either have asked for an amendment of the Organic Act, 
which forbids the acceptance of terms at the proposed 
rates of interest or for a resolution covering the present 
terms. He has preferred to submit the whole Report 
of the American Debt Commission, which declares it 
impossible to fund the debt within the terms of the 
Act, and thus let this expression of expert 
opinion have its full weight with Congress. The President 
showed the highest wisdom and a peculiar sense of the 
special importance of the occasion by the phrase he used 
in recommending Congress to accept the terms as “a 
Tecommitment of the English-Speaking World to the 
validity of contracts.” That is the essential of the 
matter, and it is deeply encouraging to see that the 
President seizes it in this way. 


ing seems 


Organic 





The difficulty is to solve the | 


The deadlock continues, broken only by the French 
occupying new towns, which will certainly prove liabili- 
ties rather than assets. It is becoming clear that nothing 
short of a complete revision of Reparations and Inter- 
Allied debts can hope to get France and Germany out 
of an impossible situation in which neither side can 
afford to yield, but which absolutely ruining any 
chances of economic recovery for Europe. In this con- 
nexion it is interesting to note that General Smuts 
has issued a statement disclaiming all responsibility 
for the Reparations Settlement at Versailles. He 
certainly able to clear himself of any responsibility for 
having recommended that arrangement, and to show that 
he continually favoured the fixing of a definite and 
reasonable sum, It was merely as a lawyer that he 
had to admit that the wording of the Treaty covered 
the larger sum. 


is 


is 


The latest news of the Turkish position is most unfor- 
tunate. Ismet has refused to listen to the French repre- 
sentations and has left Lausanne, though he informed 
Signor Massigli that he regarded the negotiations as 
only suspended and was ready to return when invited 
to do so. French opinion is evidently divided, the 
Temps, amazing as it may seem, denying roundly Lord 
Curzon’s implication that the French had negotiated 
separately with the Turks. On the other hand, the 
Journal des Débats puts the whole blame for the failure 
of the Conference on French policy and considers that 
Lord Curzon’s statement gives a true picture of the 
situation. Meanwhile, the Turks have naturally stiffened 
their attitude and even gone so far as to order the Allied 
warships to leave Smyrna. This is, of course, completely 
contrary to the Mudros armistice, and the warships 





have been ordered to remain and to defend themselves 
if necessary. It is said that the entrance to the har- 
bour is mined and that the only channel covered 
by a battery. The risk of hostilities is evidently very 
threatening. 


1S 





The new Baltic States are still unable to settle their 
Memel, nominally the charge of the 
is still held by Lithuanian insurgents, 


petty disputes. 
Allied Powers, 


though Allied warships are lying in the harbour. The 
issue has now been complicated by a flaring up of the 


old dispute between Lithuania and Poland for the pos- 


session of Vilna. On the ethnographical maps Vilna 
appears to be well inside Lithuanian territory, but it 
has been held by the Poles since 1920, when a Polish 
General executed a coup Wétat against the Lithuanian 


Government. The Nations has as yet been 
quite unable to intervene effectively, as first one side 


and then the other has rejected its decisions. 


League of 


It is impossible not to fecl a sense of the utter futility 





To-day 


of the whole dispute between these weak States. 
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their two great neighbours, Germany on one side 
and Russia on the other, are both impotent. But some 
day they will revive, and then the fate of these little 
States, which cannot even live in peace amongst them- 
selves, may be short and _ hard. Already, as we 
noticed last week, Joffe, the Soviet envoy to China, 
has gone to Japan, nominally “for his health.” But 
it is now reported that he was received almost as a 
State guest, while his secretary announced quite openly 
that he was about to approach the Government with 
financial proposals, We may be certain that, as soon 
as the Soviet has secured itself in the East, the Baltic 
States and Poland will begin again to see the old shadow 
looming up to their north-east. 


The country was delighted to learn that on Wednesday 
evening Princess Mary had given birth to a son at 
Chesterfield House. Subsequently the King and Queen 
visited their daughter and Lord Lascelles, and it was 
announced after midnight that Her Royal Highness 
and son were doing well. According to letters patent 
issued towards the end of 1917, Their Majesties’ first 
grandson will be entitled “ Prince”? but not ‘Royal 
Highness,” a title reserved for the children of the Prince 
of Wales and his brothers. 


The Prime Minister’s Honours List, which was held 
over from the New Year, has now been published. It is 
a gratifying contrast to the Lists of the lateGovernment, 
both in its brevity and in the choice of names selected. 
Sir George Younger’s promotion to a Viscounty is, 
obviously, a just reward for untiring service, while the 
choice of Mr. Herbert Pike Pease (Assistant Postmaster- 
General, 1915-1922) and Sir Owen Philipps (President of 
the London Chamber of Commerce) as the two new 
barons is unexceptionable. This is the first list of 
peerages since the Commission issued its Report on 
Honours last December, and it shows a discrimination 
and caution which we hope will be continued. The 
appointment to the House of Lords of men of undoubted 
political ability is the only way of preserving the dignity 
and value of that body. 


The Westminster Gazette of Monday contains a very 
informing article on what is called ** The New Man- 
chester School” of Liberals. The three most prominent 
*“names ”’ of the movement are Professor Ramsay Muir, 
the historian, Mr. Maynard Keynes, and Mr. E. D. 
Simon, late Lord Mayor of Manchester, and it is these 
gentlemen who are said to be about to control the policy 
and conduct of the Nation. Put very briefly, one may 
say that the movement is an attempt to apply modern 
scientific methods of thought to the fundamental Liberal 
tenets in the same way. that they have already and more 
naturally been applied to Socialism and to Conservatism. 
Ifence the new school will stand for * Industrial Demo- 
cracy ”’ as against Collectivism on one side, or unhampered 
and uncontrolled Individualism on the other. 


Their first achievement was last year’s “ Summer 
School” at Oxford and the collected volume of “ Essays 
in Liberalism.” which resulted from it. But they failed 
to impose their point of view and programme on their 
party at the election and, indeed, attacked on one side 
by the veiled Socialism of the Nation and its adherents, 
and on the other by the veiled Conservatism of the 
older members of their party who looked to reunion with 
the Lloyd Georgian Liberals, their position was not a 
happy one. Now, however, that they seem likely to 
get control of the Nation and to become the progressive 
wing of Liberalism, their influence may be definitely 





ee 
felt, and though we shall certainly disagree with them 


on many—indeed, on most—subjects, we cannot but 
feel that this influence will be of great value, and ¢ 
of educational value, since it will spring from the 
tion of trained minds to the problems that beset 


Specially 
applic. 
us, 


Mr. Shaw recently remarked in his concise way that 
“everyone was heartily tired of Democracy,” byt we 
are glad to see that he was wrong in the case of Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, who affirmed his unshaken faith in 
that principle of government in a recent address, }, 
admitted, however, that. Democracy has lost prestige 
in the last few years, and, utterly abandoned in Italy 
is now nowhere the unquestioned ideal that it was befor 
the War. It is, of course, both natural and inevitable 
that any system which has been in force during the 
sufferings of these years should have become to sone 
extent discredited. But those people whose inexpensive 
sneers are so often directed against democracy are the 
last to consider its alternatives. The truth is that 
despite the cumbersome unwieldiness of administration 
that it entails, it is essential to entrust the government 
of a civilized people to the people. Any privileged 
persons or class entrusted with the government will ig 
the end govern in the interests of themselves and not 
in the interests of the community. 

The. shortage of houses is this week again forced on 
public attention by impending decisions on two points 
that vitally affect the problem. The first is the forth. 
coming publication of the Report on the Rent Restric. 
tions Act, which will recommend when and _ how the 
present legal maximum of rent that a landlord may 
charge shall be removed. The second is the cut in 
wages and the lengthening of hours that the masters 
propose in the building trade. If the legal restriction 
on rent were removed at once it might be hoped that 
the increased remuneration obtainable by capital invested 
in houses would at once stimulate building. If, on the 
other hand, owing to a failure to settle the building 
trade dispute new building became impossible, the first 
effect of a rise in rent would be the forcing down d 
conditions of life amongst that long-suffering section o! 
the public, the lower middle classes, since landlords would 
be able to raise the rent against them much more often 
than against the actual “* working” class, who in the 
present state of industry are physically unable ta 
pay more. 


Everything hinges on whether or not a 
settlement can be reached which will place the building 
trade on a really satisfactory At _ present 
the men’s organization has intimated that it is willing 
to discuss the question of wage reduction, but not that 
of the lengthening of hours. From an outside point of 
view it seems unfortunate that the employers’ offet 
dealt solely with these two points, neglecting entirely 
the question whether the men might not be willing to 
increase their output to such an extent as to solve the 
economic difficulties, in return for a really firm offer 
of “payment by results” with a guarantee that the 
scale of pay should not be reduced, however much output 
might be increased. 


wage 


basis. 








It is gratifying to learn, from his address at the opening 
of the third Air Conference on Tuesday, that Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the new Air Minister, is a supporter of civil 
aviation. He considers that this should be furthered 
by encouraging research, by the support of the industry 
and by promoting the Cross-Channel and Imperial 
services. He makes the excellent suggestion that, with 
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——— 
, view to developing the cross-Channel services, firms 
should be sufficiently subsidized and contracts be made 
afficiently big to enable them to exploit their own ideas 
and use their own capital with as little departmental 
interference as possible. Sir Samuel considers that, 
owing to the present weakness of our air defences, a 
iarger outlay must be assigned, at least temporarily, to 
military aviation. But it is clear that, in the long run, 
an active and efficient system of research and experi- 
ment and the existence of an organization of civil 
machiies and personnel capable of conversion to military 
ses in ease of war, form the most economi cal basis for 
4 military air force. In other words, while to give 
military considerations the first place tends to cripple 
civil aviation, to concentrate actively on the civil side 
would be the best possible provision for war. 





There 


The monotonous anarchy of Ireland continues. 


are signs, however, that the depredations of the 
Irregulars are slowly changing in character. They 
are becoming, if we may so express it, economic 


In other words, the Republicans 
indiscriminately and 
** cause.”’ 
Cavan, 

close 


rather than political. 
now steal and plunder 
simply for gain instead of murdering for their 
An example of this is a outbreak in 
where two small townships laid waste 
to the border, thus giving Northern Ireland a very 
apt object-lesson on the joys of being governed from 
Dublin. Meanwhile, Mr. O’Higgins, the Free State 
Minister of Home Affairs, who seems to be emerging 
as the most important member of the Dublin Govern- 
ment, has made a very strong speech exposing the 
hypocrisy of Mr. De Valera’s recent statement that 
he could never contemplate negotiations with “ the 
foreigner.” It was De Valera, Mr. O’Higgins assures 
us, who urged Mr. Michael Collins to attend the nego- 
tiations in London when Mr. Collins did not want 
to go. “I wish to record my personal opinion,” Mr. 
O'Higgins concluded, “that a public man was never 
so treacherously treated by a colleague as was Michael 
Collins by De Valera.” 


quite 


recent 


were 





Good news comes from New York if it is true that 
that elusive creature the influenza germ has been run 
to ground at last. Drs. Frederick Gates and Peter 
Olitsky, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
are responsible for the discovery. The germ, we are 
told, is so small that it passes through the pores of an 
earthenware filter and only becomes visible when mag- 
nified a thousand times. The successful isolation of the 
germ, however, would not mean that a cure for influenza 
had found. It would mean the possibility of 
obtaining cultures and conducting experimental investi- 
gations. The New York State Department of Health, 
it is said, confidently believes that a cure will quickly 
be discovered. 


been 


While America has been busy isolating a new germ, 
Dr. Alexander Scott, in England, has succeeded in 
isolating a new element called Hafnium. It was reported 
in the Times last month that two Danish chemists, 
Coster and Hevesy, discovered by X-ray spectroscopy 
the existence of an unknown element which they showed 
to be a claimant for the number 72 in the atomic table 
of elements experimentally determined by Moseley, the 
brilliant young English scientist who was killed in 
Gallipoli in 1915, after accomplishing at the early age 
of twenty-seven more than many others have done in 
a lifetime. Moseley discovered by X-ray methods a 
spectrum for each element of two lines whose vibrations 
increased regularly as he passed from one element to 








another. He was therefore able to draw up a table of 
numbers indicating elements yet to be discovered, and 
the numbers obtained by him are now generally accepted 
as defining the physical and chemical properties of the 
elements to which they apply. In the present case Dr. 
Alexander Scott realized, on hearing of Coster and 
Hevesy’s discovery, that a certain residue which he 
had collected since 1913 from a black sand found in 
New Zealand possessed characteristics implying that it 
might be the element represented by Moseley’s No. 72, 
and this was corroborated by further experiments. He 
has now offered samples to the Danish scientists for 
X-ray investigation. 





One of the most interesting finds during the last week 
in the tomb of King Tutankhamen is a life-sized model 
of the King’s head and bust without arms. It is in 
perfect preservation, and the head, wearing a finely 
chiselled gilt crown, is a lifelike portrait. This, it 
appears, was used as a mannikin on which to fit the 
King’s robes. It suggests to ladics of fashion an in- 
genious way of combining a still-prevalent method of 
dressmaking with the additional advantage of immor- 
talizing their personal appearance. Another important 
find is the parts of a movable canopy of gilded wood, 
richly decorated in colours. It was constructed to take 
to pieces, and, except for one section, was in pieces when 
discovered. The Royal Chamber has yet to be entered, 


Parliament will meet next Tuesday, for a session which 
ought to be dominated by the general financial situation 
and the Budget. Mr. Baldwin after the Prime 
Minister, undoubtedly the strongest debater that the 
Government possess, so they are fortunate in that the 
brunt of the work must fall on him and his department. 
But the session will be memorable, we dare prophesy, 
for its form as well as for its matter, for it will give 
expression to a movement which promises to be a real 
revival of Parliamentary life. 


is, 


The St. Barnabas Hostels and Toe H are organizing 
a pilgrimage to the Ypres cemeteries, on March 25th— 
Palm Sunday—for those who lost near relatives in the 
War. The organizations are paying the entire cost of 
the journeys to and from Londoa. Each pilgrim will 
be taken to the actual grave of his or her relative. The 
organizations ask the clergy, district visitors, pension 
officers, &c., to make known this scheme to the poor, 
so that those who have no means of visiting their graves 
may be given the chance to do so. Applications for 
further information should be sent to Major Brown, St. 
Barnabas Toc H Pilgrimage, 1 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 1, 
by February 25th. 





There are in this issue of the Spectator two matters 
to which we wish to draw the special attention of our 
readers. The first is Mr. Nigel Thornton’s article on 
the effects of restoring confidence in Austria. It should 
teach people that the world can be saved even when the 
conditions seem most hopeless, provided only that men 
can get—what they want quite as much as food—hope. 
The other matter is the appeal of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund, particulars of which are to be found in our 
advertisement columns. The work is not merely one 
of immense importance; it is one in which men of all 
creeds, classes, and political views can join without 
friction. It is a work in which our contemporary Punch 
has done special service. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1003; 
Thursday week, 100}; a year ago, 98}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


> 


WHAT MIGHT AND SHOULD HAVE BEEN. 


N the Ruhr France is pursuing to its logical conclusion 
the unhappy policy which she adopted in opposition 
to the wise advice of Mr. Bonar Law. Every so-called 
triumph is, in truth, but a step further down a road 
which is not only slippery but which grows yard by yard 
more precipitous.- France is wasting her own money 
and her own energy in the maintenance of her troops. 
She is wasting ours, and the common stock of European 
wealth and commerce, by the dislocation of that 
essential link, the iron and coal industries of the 
Rhineland. 

While this financial disintegration is taking place, a 
disintegration marked by the fact that the franc, in spite 
of the heroic efforts of the Bank of France, is declining in 
value, there is a moral and political disintegration which 
is quite as serious. Suspicion is rising in France and in 
Britain, and, inevitably, there is beginning in Germany 
a very undesirable and injurious formof hope. This hope 
is vindictive—the hope that if France and Britain fall out 
Germany’s opportunity will have come. That is growing 
to be the aspiration of the mass of the German people. 
At the same time, the extremists are suffering from a 
far more injurious stimulation. The mnilitarists are 
whispering their remedy on one side, while the Communists 
and Bolshevists pour out as insidious and quite as perilous 
advice on the other. And all this when what was 
wanted, and wanted by France more than any other 
country, was the restoration of confidence! The restora- 
tion of credit, in Germany, would have meant the possi- 
bility of France getting a considerable part of her 
reparation claims satisfied without the destruction of 
the patient. 

The only hope now is in a revision of the reparation 
terms coupled with a serious attempt to settle the in- 
debtedness of Trance to Britain and America, That, 
whatever the French may think or say, is rapidly becoming 
one of the questions of the hour. We take no pleasure in 
this fact. On the contrary, we regret it. We should have 
much preferred to deal very gently with France in the 
matter of our loans to her. But the Ruhr, alas! has 
changed all that, and the temper of the British people 
is hardening. We, the most-heavily taxed people in 
Europe, have settled our debt with America. Whyshould 
not the French taxpayers, who are in essentials richer 
than we are and much less burdened, do the same by us ? 
That is what people are saying here. The full considera- 
tion of the Debt by us must, however, be deferred to 
another occasion. Here we must take the opportunity 
of noting the course of that injurious diplomacy which 
has brought Europe to the tragic impasse of the Ruhr. 


TOPICS 


In our review columns we have dealt with Signor 
Nitti’s strange and deeply interesting and, in a 
sense, very valuable book, The Decadence of Europe. 
There we have acted mainly as summarizers and inter- 
preters for those who will not have time to read the 
Italian statesman’s ‘ Lamentations” for themselves, 
Our task in this column is a different onc. We want to 
consider what might and should have been done if the 
Treaty-making at Versailles had been conducted with 
wisdom and sincerity and foresight. 

The way to remedy a mistake, to get back on to the 
right road, and to prevent error in the future is to examine 
the facts, to see where one went wrong, and next—and 
most effective of ail—to envisage what one ought to 
have done. Here, then, is our attempt to draw the 


delineation it is, at any rate, not a Mond 
repentance after an orgy. It merely repeats), 
opinions which the Spectator expressed at the begj - 
of the War, throughout the War, and at the =" 

Germany did the world a. great injury and 
deserved punishment, provided it was not too cruel 
too destructive. She also had to make some reparat : 
—full reparation was, of course, impossible for = 
feasance on so vast a scale—to those she had injure 
One of the chief and greatest causes of her Wrone 
doing was that her people had shown too slavis 
a nature. If, instead of trying to conquer th 
world, they had insisted on the establishment of g 
democratic Government in their own land they weal 
have restored confidence in Europe. But, alas, they 
stooped to serfdom and accepted the bribe, “ You my 
be slaves at home; but we will make you kings abroad 
Therefore after the War it was, in the first place, necesssp 
to see to it that Germany should have a permaney; 
democratic Government for the future and not one thy 
was militaristic and autocratic. Butofsuch simple thing 
they took no heed at Versailles. 


aY Momin, 


she 


Next, it was necessary to make Germany repair ¢/ 
damage she had done, provided that in making he 
reparation she was not destroyed, nor demoralized, 
vindictively treated—above all, not so treated that in he 
agony she might go back to serving the false gods , 
Junkerism. But to enable a nation already half ruin 
to pay large sums in reparation requires care and mai 
agement. What you have got to do primarily is not { 
calculate what is the amount of damage done, and th 
in a blind fury say “ That is what he owes us and, } 
Heaven, that is what he shall pay, no matter how } 
shricks and bleeds. Let our sufferings be the measur 
of his.” The proper way to calculate when you wan! 
to get money out of a man for the damages obtaine/ 
against him in a law court is to ascertain what he cai 
pay without ruining himself absolutely. You do not 
ask him for so huge a sum that it will take away fro 
him all hope of permanent recovery and cause him t 
feel that it is not worth while to make an effort to clea 
off an impossible load of debt. The way to get mon 
out of another nation, as out of a man, is to do what 
Bismarck did. He estimated what he thought th 
French could pay without being ruined, and that sum 
he exacted. But he saw, like an astute landowner 
that if you have a semi-bankrupt tenant and want ti 
get a big sum out of him for the damage he has don 
to the land, the first thing is to fix upon a definite sun 
which the man can strive to get together with som 
degree of success. Next, in order to make him try | 
clear off his indebtedness quickly, you must put som 
kind of a carrot in front of his nose. 

Bismark realized this also. Therefore he said in effect to 
France, ‘* The indemnity fixed is a final charge. What- 
ever you make over this fixed sum you keep for your 
selves, and I shall not raise my claim even if it tums 
out that I was too lenient.” Next he agreed—ani 
that was his “ long suit ” carrot—that as each instalmen! 
of the indemnity was paid off the occupied land would 


vacated. Therefore the French had a_ tremendot' 
incentive to prompt payment. Now, the Allies 


arranging their indemnitics did none of these things 
We did not make it worth while for the Germans | 
keep a democratic form of Government ; we did not, the! 
is, make them realize that it would always be cheaper ale 
better for them to keep the soldiers and Junkers ot 
of the picture. Next, we did not adopt a fixe 
and reasonable sum for reparations, but named 
sums which would make it impossible for Germaty 
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picture required. Whether successful or 


to restore her credit and so be able to mobili 
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MOMip, | jer resources. We deprived her of gt? may . a“, and in these circumstances the first duty of every 

beats 4, . horrow and so to pay, for vast payments 0 —— nomen man is not to despair of the Republic. The 
beginnin, van only be based on credit. k inally, we ought to “9p” second thing we must do is to determine that we will keep 
end, “Fiasisted that whatever we did in hase granary! a 4 peace and prevent the appeal to arms at all costs, 
and gh. gurope—not an easy job, remember -—we — re _ a third is for each one of us to determine to do his 
) cruel», | to sow the dragon's teeth- that mee aap * ~ — = >. support democratic government throughout the 
CParatiy up as armed men. We ought, that is ——— “ne a and to bring about an economic settlement which 
for ni, | done what the Spectator ventured to preach on the wis wil avoid the agonies and the horrors which have been 
ht to have determined to have | practised, and strangely enough also preached, in Soviet 


| injure | day of the War; we ought to have he 

' Whee yo more Alsace-Lorraines. To give the French the Russia—the most undemocratic of countries and the 

cet a the lost provinces was the faial blunder | most hideous of autocracies. Remember, autocracies 
t Bismarck, it will be remembered, did not want | are not improved but are rendered the more cruel and 


juer th § of 1871. ; : . 
of atm. to annex the Provinces. Though a brutal man, he | tyrannical when they are conducted, not by a single 


Y woyljf was a wise man, and he did not want to see Europe | ruler, but by a set of squalid and bloodthirsty committees. 
QS. the and Germany herself kept in hot water for half a century, 





as, they y 
You m; th a great war at the end. Unfortunately, however, ; a 
deat ne representatives and President Wilson, though, of WHY THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE FAILED. 


they did not want dragon’s teeth, were too feeble FAXHE Lausanne Conference has broken down after 


CCeSsary F course, 
about three months of wordy and sometimes 


and too unwise to prevent the seed being sown. They 


rManey! 
ay vonsented to terms which have made possible the uncontrollable haggling, and yet when we write a bare 
le thin | occupation of the Ruhr and of the additional pieces hope is expressed that the Turks will be ready to sign the 
fT of German territory which have been seized in Treaty after all, though the time limit has expired. 
rair th > the last few days. At this very moment France is hard Lord Curzon, to judge from the statement which he 
ing hef at it sowing the crop which will come up as armed men issued to the newspapers of W ednesday, shares this hope, 
ed. 1, [in the near future. . . and his opinion is certainly entitled to respect, for he 
Incidentally, we may say that it is the business of | dominated the Conference and managed it with remark- 


t in her ; 
Britain to prevent France doing this, not because we do | able skill and knowledge. When we say dominated we 


u 

nen ual sympathize with her, not because we think we made are not accepting any of the absurd reports about Lord 
1 map. | 2 mistake in becoming her Ally or now believe that the | € urzon’s arrogance. We understand, on authority which 
not t Germans were not the aggressors—that is the most | convinces us in the face of all unlicensed reports, that 
d they | fantastic piece of political sophistry ever invented— Lord Curzon conducted the whole business with patience 
nd. by | but because we want to save the world, and France | and suavity. It certainly was not his fault that there 


with it, in her own despite. was a failure. 





w i 

ies We are no blind defenders of the rest of the Treaty It turns out that the Conference did not break down 
want | of Versailles, though we must remind the people who upon any of the points at which disaster had been 
taine| | are now so angry with the map-making at Versailles | predicted. It had been said that the break would come 
1e cay | that it was the outcome of a principle that they once | on the question of the Straits, or on that of the British 
‘o not § *dmired—the principle of self-determination. They | graves at Gallipoli, or on that of the possession of Mosul. 
-frop | forgot, alas! the alternatives. In problems like those of | The Turks, however, sufficiently satisfied Great Britain 
im ¢ | Upper Silesia, Transylvania, the coasts of the Adriatic, | about Gallipoli, and Lord Curzon was content to add to 
cle J and the Pusterthal, whatever side you might take some- | his solution of the Mosul question—namely, that it 
we body was sure to feel hurt. When populations are mixed should be referred to the League of Nations—the Turkish 
whet | Up as they are in Central Europe you cannot draw a proviso that the reference should be postponed for one 
the | ftontier without injury to some nationality. The fact | year. What, then, caused the breakdown? It was 
ant % Mr. Lansing was quite right when he declared that | caused nominally by the refusal of the Turks to agree 
wer | the ill-analysed, ill-thought-out dream of self-deter- | to the Allied proposals about the Capitulations and 
nt ty | mination when loosely and ignorantly applied anywhere, | about indemnities. These matters concern us very little 
don | @nyhow, at any time, and by anybody, was not a universal | in comparison with the importance they have for the 
sum | Solvent but a dynamite bomb. French and Italians. The French merchants of the 
om Next, though we are determined to do all we can to help | Levant, who are a numerous and art iculate body, as was 
+ ty | the League of Nations while it is in existence, we are| proved by the manifesto to the French Government 
‘ome | ‘tee to express our regrets at the shape it assumed at which they issued during the recent crisis at Constan- 
Versailles. We do not think the Covenant was well | tinople, want adequate protection. They mean to have 
tty | devised either from the point of view of abstract political | it if they possibly can; and the French Government 
hat. wisdom or even from that of political opportunism. | desire to give it to them. As regards indemnities, it is 
nn It was a figment from the brain of the greatest egotist probably fair to say that the British Government have 
sl and doctrinaire that the world has ever seen, endowed | so little expectations from such things that they are 
ad with almost unlimited power over his fellow-creatures. | generally willing to wash them out. They would not 
‘ent resident Wilson was a man whose good intentions were, | dream of allowing indemnities to stand in the way of 

ih alas ! always tracked by evil deeds—by deeds which were | peace, which is a more profitable achievement. 
fons B BOts of course, in themselves evil, but were fraught none We come, then, to the conclusion that the Conference 
: i the less with evil consequences. If we had tried for much | broke down, as indeed we are precisely informed by Lord 
we less in the League of Nations we should have accom- | Curzon’s own statement, not because of British demands 
‘t plished much more. If instead of occupying ourselves | upon the Turks, but because of French and_ Italian 
hat with impossible aspirations towards abstract virtues | demands. It was so obvious towards the end of the 
wa * had adopted and maintained the humbler principle | Conference that no important issues as between Great 
out of the sanctity of treaty contracts, and so had built up | Britain and Turkey remained that the Turks more than 
ej | * 'tue system of international law and of international | once (again we have Lord Curzon’s authority for the 
ied | USprudence, the world would have been a happier statement) suggested that Great Britain should conclude 
os place, However, these are regrets, and regrets are|a separate peace with Turkey. Lord Curzon on each 
| Yan things. We have got to deal with the world as] occasion refused. He was, of course, perfectly right. 
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Loyalty required him either to succeed or to fail in 
common with the French and the Italians. 

Unfortunately, the French did not take so scrupulous 
a view as Lord Curzon did of the necessity of unity. 
Certain communications took place between France 
and Turkey which produced the impression that even 
if the Turks refused to sign the Treaty negotiations 
would be continued and that France might, if necessary, 
act separately. We must not say more than that this 
impression was produced because we have not seen the 
text of the messages. The very fact, however, that any 
messages should have been sent without the knowledge 
of the British Government was a deplorable fact. We 
feel this so strongly that we are sorry we cannot use a 
milder word. It is particularly galling when we reflect 
that Lord Curzon had preserved the necessary unity, 
though our own interests had already been sufficiently 
satisfied. 

It is a commonplace, and yet it seems to be in constant 
need of repetition, that the Turks will never consent to 
anything unless the people opposing them are agreed. 
Show the least sign of division, be it only by the depre- 
cating movement of an eyebrow in criticism of your 
friend’s proposal, and the Turk marks it. He sees fresh 
vistas of delay, more possibilities of wordy bargaining 
and prevarication, new occasions for the ancient game 
of playing off one Power against another. France gave 
the Turks this opportunity, and we attribute the failure 
of the Conference mainly to that. 

The manner in which the Turkish delegates carried 
on their work at Lausanne was in itself a proof of how 
difficult and backward a neighbour Turkey remains. 
Discussions with her, instead of being straightforward 
and frank, always become tortuous and sinister. In 
such negotiations it is hopeless to expect that anything 
you say will ever be believed. You must act in the 
immemorial way of the Western buyer in the Turkish 
bazaar. He keeps stolidly offering a certain price which 
is only a fraction of what the vendor demands. The 
vendor wrings his hands in agony and appeals to Allah 
to behold this hard treatment of a poor man. Finally 
the would-be buyer walks away and shortly afterwards 
he hears the vendor running behind him with the carpet 
which he sells at the price offered—and even then prob- 
ably far too much has been paid. The illustration is 
exact in this respect, that the Allied terms in the draft 
Treaty at Lausanne were astonishingly generous to a 
beaten nation. The Turks were silly to refuse them, 
and probably they would not have refused them if France 
had not produced the unfortunate impression to which 
we have referred. 

Turkey had everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by acceptance. If she wants to remain a neighbour of 
European Powers she must observe the decencies, and, 
after all, she cannot get on without European co-opera- 
tion, which implies a modicum of European confidence 
in her intentions. There would be something very 
amusing if it were not so wasteful of time and energy 
in such a Conference as that at Lausanne. After eleven 
weeks of babble the departure of Lord Curzon’s train 
on Sunday night was delayed in the hope of an eleventh- 
hour settlement. We were reminded, of course, of the 
special train, which Disraeli kept in waiting at Berlin in 
1878. Disraeli, however, brought home “ Peace with 

Honour,” while Lord Curzon has brought Honour without 
Peace. A lively correspondent of the Morning Post 
has tried to mark according to their merits the most 
comical incidents at the Conference, but he was hard 
put to it to choose between that occasion when Riza 
Nur, having asked for permission to speak out of his 


made his speech, rushed out of the room and slam 
the door; and that occasion when Ismet, eeu 
involved in the perplexities of finance, sternly insiant 
that a certain sum of money was the utmost. ak 
to which Turkey would consent, although this sum - 
pened to be appreciably more than the Allies had asked 
for; and that other occasion when Ismet reckoned yp 
the amount of the Turkish debt in paper pounds instea4 
of in Turkish gold pounds. | 

Those who continue to hope do so because the terms Seen 
too good for Turkey ultimately to refuse. We imagine 
that on the Capitulations question the Turks would nu 
hold out indefinitely, for all that the Allies have 
is that there should be in the place of the old Capitul,. 
tions a limited number of judicial advisers with certain 
specific powers, and that arbitral decisions should not 
be carried out until confirmed by the Turkish High 
Court. The French people, as they are beginning to show 
sincerely want peace, and the French Government haves 
much unnecessarily troublesome work on their hands 
that the way of caution is obviously to listen to thp 
opinion of the people and get rid of the whole Ney 
Zastern question as soon as possible. 


asked 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION; oR 
*MADE IN THE HOUSE.” 
HE Report by Sir William Joynson-Hicks on the 
disputes in connexion with the British Empire 
Exhibition ought to be taken as a new starting-point, 
The cra of misunderstanding and recrimination and of 
the consequent semi-paralysis which descended upon 
the organizers should now be brought to an end. The 
preparations should go forward without let or hindrance 
and if the public responds to the united enthusiasm of 
the organizers, as we feel confident it will if it is given, 
chance, the Exhibition of 1924 will be a magnificent 
success. It is the duty of the organizers to see that this 
shall happen. They are trustees of a great cause. 
We felt from the first moment that the whole idea of 
the Exhibition was much too important and much too 
fascinating to be spoilt through wantonness, and for that 
reason we remain optimistic, even though Sir Willian 
Joynson-Hicks’s Report has caused fresh disputes. 
We cannot honestly say that the greater part of the 
Press has been very helpful during the bad times. Instead 
of subordinating the quarrels to the vast object in view 
many newspapers have dwelt upon them alone, and for 
the rest have seemed to be untouched in their imagina- 
tion by the majestic possibilities of the Exhibition. 
Yet there is no need whatever to magnify the misunder- 
standings. It has been the experience, we believe, of 
almost all organizers of Exhibitions that there has been 
a period of jangled nerves, cross-purposes and delays, 
Certainly the French organizers of Exhibitions have 
been quite familiar with these afflictions. Generally 
the arrangements have sorted themselves out in the 
end and all has gone well. But in the case of our British 
Empire Exhibition we expect much more than this. 
We want an immediate agreement; we want to se 
complete unity restored even though some one on this 
side or on that may have to pocket his pride and say 
nothing about what he regards as an injustice. Surel) 
this is not much to ask in the national interest. We 
must not be caught napping and be late with the work. 
We must not be humiliated or made ridiculous. There 
is no time to lose. 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s account of the past 


friction shows that most of it was unnecessary. At 


one time there were rumours of favouritism on the 





turn, was granted the permission, and then, having 


part of the organizers in assigning the amusements 
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= ssetion;sitehel almost amounted tocharges of corruption. 
sir William J oynson-Hicks explains that the real trouble 
was that insufficient publicity was given to the fact 
that tenders were invited. It is an old story. The 
organizers, having formed a particular opinion as to 
what firm would make the most desirable use of the 
soncession, may have been as right in practice as they 
no doubt were in intention in desiring that the firm of 
their choice should be the successful candidate. Never- 
theless, through lack of advertisement, many firms which 
are, by general admission, highly reputabie did not tender 
till very late. It was not till more publicity had been 
ensured and more competitors had entered the field 
that the price of the concession was forced up and the 
firm which the organizers had originally favoured was 
found willing to pay the increased price. If attention 
had not been called to the matter apparently the con- 
cession would have been knocked down at too low a 
figure. 

Then, Sir William points out that the earlier work 
of the Publicity Committee was unsatisfactory and that 
the General Manager of the Exhibition displayed “a 
grave lack of tact.”” The phrase has been resented, and 
on it controversy has again broken out. We are not 
in a position to judge of the internal quarrels among 
the organizers, but we do earnestly ask that they should 
cease. Most of them, we can easily believe, were the 
result of there being too many persons on the Executive 
Council and the Management Committee. Their tasks 
were ill-defined and consequently often came into col- 
lision. The cure is, as usual, to reduce an unwieldy 
Committee to a manageable size. It is proposed that in 
future the one hundred and twenty members of the 
Executive Council should not all be held equally respon- 
sible, but that the real power should be devolved upon 
a standing Executive Committee of five. The Chairman 
would naturally be the Duke of Devonshire, but as he 
would be mostly occupied as Secretary for the Colonies 
he would have a Vice-Chairman. Sir James Stevenson, 
whose organizing abilities are well known, has been 
proposed for this office, and there could be no better 
choice. For the salaried full-time job of Deputy-Chairman 
Sir Travers Clarke has been proposed, and his appoint- 
ment would command similar confidence. 
other members of the Standing Committee one would 
be a representative of the High Commissioners, one of 
the Finance Committee, and one of the Management 
Committee. Mr. Wintour, great ability Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks acknowledges, would still be 
the General Manager. 

It is now recognized to the full, we take it, that the 
High Commissioners of the Dominions are quite as 
much concerned with the Exhibition as any resident 
Englishman can be, and probably more. They must 
take a decisive part in the business. Finally, it is reeom- 
mended that the Publicity Committee should be recon- 
stituted. Sir William Joynson-Hicks declares that there 
should not be the least difficulty in securing all the 
publicity required. We agree. If there is any break- 
down in popularizing and advertising the Exhibition 
it will be either because the newspapers have failed in 
their duty or the Publicity Committee itself has failed 
to appreciate the essential need of advertisement in such 
an undertaking as this. We do not believe that either 
of these things will happen. 

Even before the Report was published there had been 
a satisfactory settlement of the dispute about the use 
of purely British materials in the construction of the 
Exhibition. Every visitor will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that all the stone, the wood, the machinery, 
the furniture and equipment to the last details have 


whose 


Of the three’ 





been produced in the British Empire. This is exactly 
what is required. Although we are Free Traders we 
can say this gladly. The whole point of the Exhibition 
is that it should be a sort of grand family party. 
‘* Todgers’s can do it”; and so can the British Empire. 
We desire to show that we can “ do it,” not merely to 
impress the world, but to raise our own confidence in 
ourselves and to improve our knowledge of ourselves. 
The Exhibition should prove that we can be a self- 
supporting Empire—that there is nothing necessary to 
life (except possibly oil, which we admit is rather a blind 
spot for the British Empire, inspite of Burmahand Trinidad) 
of which we cannotproduce enough. We are notso foolish 
as to argue that because we can produce a thing we 
therefore ought never to buy that thing from a foreigner. 
It may be much better and cheaper for us to buy from 
foreigners what we produce with difficulty and they 
produce with ease. In the long run we pay for goods 
with goods. What is called competition with the 
foreigner is also in a real sense co-operation. But this 
economic fact does not in the least prevent us from 
glorying in the knowledge that the Empire can do every- 
thing for itself and that at a pinch it would be able ta 
rub along without the help of anybody. If we can get 
this proof at the Exhibition it will really be a thrilling 
fact in our history. 

“verybody knows the proper and likeable pride of 
the housewife who is able to survey her well-spread 
table at a party and say ‘“‘ Everything was made in the 
house.” This principle should be carried as far as it 
possibly can be at the Exhibition by a variety of applica- 
tions. What may be called museum exhibits do not 
appeal much to the average man or woman. We are 
unmoved by bottles full of various fruits and grains, 
and even by nuggets of gold in rows. Let the visitor 
be able to sit down to a meal and be told that every 
item on the bill of fare has come from the British Empire, 
Let him begin with fruit from the West Indies, go on 
to cod from Newfoundland or salmon from Canada or 
trout from New Zealand, then to mutton from Australia, 
then to cheese from Canada, then to more fruit from South 
Africa. Let him eat bread made with Australian wheat, 
drink wine from the Cape and Jamaica coffee sweetened 
with sugar from Barbados; let him drink Van der 
Hum from South Africa, and finally smoke a cigar from 
Jamaica or Borneo. Moreover, let the visitor be able 
to see life as it is lived in every part of the Empire. 
There ought to be a Canadian shack, a gold diggers’ 
camp, an Australian squatter’s hut, each with the normal 
furniture and surroundings and inhabited by people 
appropriately dressed. 

When the publicity campaign begins in real earnest 
we hope it will be pointed out that Wembley is not, as 
has been pretended, an inaccessible place. The acreage 
covered by the Exhibition will be far larger than that 
of any previous Exhibition—it will dwarf the com- 
paratively small strip of Hyde Park which was occupied 
by the Great Exhibition of 1851—and no site could be 
found in London itself. As a spectacle the Exhibition 
would be worth a long and difficult journey in any case. 
But the journey will not be long and difficult. The 
Underground Railway runs to the very place. Two main 
lines are quite near. New roads are being made. 
Hundreds of special omnibuses will run, and nobody need 
be dependent upon a railway if he does not please. 

It is splendid to know that the architecture of the 
Exhibition will be quite different from the gimcrack 
structures which are dear to the showman. Messrs. 
Simpson and Ayrton are architects of learning and 
conviction who understand that commerce is best served 
not by what is tawdry, but by that which is simple and 
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massive. The great stadium—larger than the Coliseum 
—even so far as it has been raised, is wonderfully im- 
pressive. We must all set to work.to prove what kind 
of show the British Empire—to use our Imperial phrase 
—can put up. In 1924 all roads will lead to Wembley. 





AUSTRIA AND HOW CONFIDENCE GREW. 
USTRIA, during the last four months, has afforded 
a striking example of the power possessed by 
confidence alone for changing not only the mental outlook, 
but also the material situation of a nation. Four months 
ago conditions were considered in all Austria as desperate, 
if not already fatal. A cataclysmic fall in the exchange, 
the latest and severest, had left her in a state of mental 
paralysis. She could think of nothing better than to 
apply piteously to all her neighbours for help ; for this 
aid she appeared to be ready for any sacrifice, even to 
selling herself to anyone that would take her. 

It was this very willingness that showed the danger 
to be incurred by her disappearance from the map. 
Germany could not take her. Political reasons and 
chaotic finances prevented Germany from burdening 
herself further by taking over a bankrupt State. Czecho- 
Slovakia could not annex Austria, as that would have 
created a German bloc bigger than the Czech clement, 
but neither could she allow Italy to absorb her, since 
that would have meant the creation on her frontier of 
another too powerful neighbour. And yct Austria could 
not be left, a sore in Europe that might spread and affect 
other countries. 

In this gencral unwillingness to help the Austrian 
Premicr, Mgr. Seipel, saw his chance. By skilful 
publicity he managed to draw general attention to the 
danger to Peace, and thus bestirred European public 
opinion into saying: ‘Something must be done.” 
This able man had thus created the atmosphere he 
required. During his hurried travels in August to the 
surrounding countries in search of aid he had succeeded 
in extracting promises of support for a credit seheme for 
Austria, and with these in his pocket he effected the 
inclusion of the scheme in the Agenda of the Council 
of the League of Nations at its autumn mecting. 

The scheme was that Austria should be granted a 
credit of £26,500,000, the spending of which was to be 
spread over two years. It was considered that this 
would be sufficient to help Austria during her financial 
reorganization, a task she was quite incapable of carrying 
through unaided. The money was to be raised privately 
against the security of the guaranteeing Governments, 
each country undertaking to bear a proportionate risk : 
it was to be at the disposal of the Austrian Government, 
but under the direct control of an International Com- 
mission which would have the power of withholding 
the credits at any time should the conduct of the Austrian 
Government not meet with its approval. Largely owing 
to the skill and statesmanship of Lord Balfour this scheme 
was carried by the League in October, and a Commission 
was sent forthwith to Vienna to draw up, in co-operation 
with the Austrian Government, a financial plan to cover 
the two years of reorganization over which the credit 
extended. This scheme has since been ratified by the 
Governments of all the participating nations, with the 
exception of Italy, who has promised her assent pending 
ratification. 

Austrian confidence was born again. It grew rapidly 
and gained strength under the stimulus of an exchange 
that remained steady at a time when the neighbouring 
German currency became weaker and weaker. This 
confidence in turn gave the Austrian Premier the necessary 


Of the 25,000 State officials whom he had pron; 
to dismiss before the end of the year (out of ; er 
100,000 to go) 23,600 have gone; a measure ee = 
introduced preventing the possibility of upsettin : 
financial programme during the next two years : ' wn 
and customs duties have been enormously laine _ 
the rate of exchange has been kept at a constant _ 
a Bank of Issue has been formed with a Peary 
£2,000,000, secured against stable foreign moneys in . 
country, for the purpose of providing a backing for : 
proportion of the Austrian note circulation (it is doubtfy 
if the total value of Austrian currency in circulatio 
amounts to more than £6,000,000 sterling); and m4 
for the first time since the War, Austrian kronen hay, 
begun to flow into the savings banks. All this “ 
been achieved without one penny of the credit baits 
been yet advanced ! i 

But this state of affairs cannot continue indefinitely 
There is a limit beyond which confidence by itself canny 
go without some more material backing to help it. The 
League of Nations are now reconsidering the Austriay 
question at Paris, and it is sincerely to be hoped tha 
an agreement may be reached which will induce inte. 
national finance to take up this loan. At a momen 
when almost every other European exchange has takey 
a further disastrous downward plunge, consequent op 
the French occupation of the Ruhr, the Austrian exchang: 
has remained steady. Surely this can be taken as , 
sign of recovered health and sanity, and shoul 
serve to dispel lingering doubts about giving materia) 
aid. Austria has achieved these results solely }y 
having confidence in herself. It is now for othe 
people to have confidence in her. If only they wil 
give some practical shape to their belief in her there js 
no reason why Vienna, lying at the intersection o/ 
the natural East-West and North-South routes acros 
Europe, should not again become the banking and 
business centre of Central Europe. 

NIGEL THorntoy, 





SOME PISE EXPERIENCES. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

NTEREST in “ pisé de terre ” or rammed earth wall con 
struction has been awakened in many quarters during 

the Jast three or four years, almost entirely through the 
persistent advocacy of the Spectator and the publication 
of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s book. The Building 
Research Board of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, too, have recently added a valuable 
contribution in their manual on Building in Cob and 
Pisé de Terre, published by H.M. Stationery Office, 
in which reference is made to the Department’ 
experimental chalk pisé houses at Amesbury, and ol 


a few other works. In spite of the wide interest 
created comparatively little actual building _ has 


resulted so far as this country is concerned. Some account 
of what has recently been done in East Anglia may 
therefore be of interest. The first work undertaken in 
this neighbourhood was an apple house. It was made for 
a constant reader of the Spectator, who had preserved the 
articles appearing therein during the War. The shuttering 
then illustrated was used. In this little building eve? 
foundations were omitted, the object being to dispenst 
as far as possible with any other materials than the soil 
upon the site. After two and a-half years the walls 
remain perfectly dry and hard. The apple house was 


followed by some other small buildings, in each case the 
shuttering being varied to overcome difficulties that 





power to dispose of the opposition from the Social 
Democrats asl to introduce the reforms. 


had arisen. 
Though the operation of creating a wall by merely 
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ramming earth between a pair of shutters would 


appear a very simple matter, in practice all sorts of 
curious little difficulties arise. The most important point 
to watch in pisé is the tendency for the work to get 
“out of plumb.” This trouble very easily arises, and 
once it has occurred it is almost impossible to correct, 
except by pulling down the section of wall and doing the 
work again. For this reason, if the work is of any im- 
portance, I think at least one really skilled man, cither a 
bricklayer or a carpenter, should be ciuployed. On an 
average, 14 ins. will be found a very useful thickness for 
walls up to twelve feet. In the old French pisé the walls 
were invariably half a metre thick, and there are many 
houses to be found thus built of three stories with walls 


thirty feet high. 


The next application of pisé was the building 
of a pigsty. Internally the walls were rendered 


with a good coating of cement to prevent damage 
by the inmates. By this time a fair idea of the 
capabilities and limitations of the material had been 
acquired. In order to make a good finish to door and 
window openings and the terminations of walls, semi-dry 
concrete was made use of, as the pisé with its rounded 
corners was not found satisfactory. The concrete is 
rammed against the boards forming the openings and 
terminations, and results in a concrete jamb about 4 ins. 
thick, which forms a perfect join with the pisé and, of 
course, adds to its strength. Conerete was also found 
very useful for capping the walls and forming a level bed 
for wall plates and floor joists. These with the founda- 
tions consequently form a frame which surrounds a panel 
of earth. As pisé depends on mass for its strength, it will 
be readily seen that angles and splays, &e., at once create 
weakness, as the mass is reduced where they occur. The 
old French builders found this out a hundred years ago, 
and brought lime concrete to their aid. A small house 
was now undertaken, consisting of hall, sitting-room, 
kitchen, scullery and offices, with four bedrooms and a 
bathroom, fulfilling the Government subsidy require- 
ments for floor area. The walls are 17 ins. thick to the 
first floor, and 13 ins. above to the eaves. The earth was 
dug immediately in front of the house, and _ the 
resulting depression now forms a sunk garden. About 
fifty yards cube of soil were used in the walls, which 
seems a small amount now the work is completed. 

The roof, like the other buildings named, is of Norfolk 
reed, thatched by the expert, Mr. Farman, of North 
Walsham. The partition walls are partly of concrete blocks 
and partly pisé rammed between studs, making a wall 
6 ins. thick and very sound and dense. The chimney is of 
concrete blocks, all of which were made from gravel on 
the site, so that the whole of the walling was produced 
from the field on which the house stands. During the 
summer months it has been most amusing to hear this 
point being emphasized by guides on the passing chars-a- 
banes. Very little scaffolding was necessary for raising 
the walls, a pair of high trestles alone being required for 
moving the shuttering on the higher parts. The soil for 
the walls was lifted by means of a swinging derrick 
erected in the centre of the house, to which was attached 
a specially made basket, by which the soil was delivered 
to the shuttering. The walls are plastered on the outside 
with hair mortar, which adheres firmly to the pisé surface. 

In our early work we found that when large masses of 
earth were rammed certain shrinkages took place, which 
varied according to the nature of the soil in different 
localities, and even in different parts of the same field. 
These shrinkages cause vertical cracks at regular intervals, 
and if these are anticipated by inserting bonding of wire 
netting there is no need to be alarmed about them. I 
found this same tendency very evident among the old 





French pisé buildings, and to overcome it each shutterful 
was finished at the top and ends by a thin layer of lime 
concrete which localized the shrinkage and prevented 
vertical cracks from going right up the wall. Shrinkage 
goes on for two or three months and then ceases entirely. 
The cracks can be raked out and flushed full of plaster 
when the rendering is put on. Instead of using concrete 
at the completion of each shutter I have found the intro- 
duction of the bonding course of wire netting mentioned 
above quite satisfactory and more economical. In a 
bungalow built on the cliffs at Paston-on-Sea, in a very 
exposed situation, where the soil was ‘ brickearth,” 
concrete blocks were used to form piers at intervals 
resulting in walls that comprised a series of earth panels. 
This bungalow and the Rest Room at Chadacre Agricul- 
tural Institute, in Suffolk, built for Lord Iveagh, were 
carried out by Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, under a special system, embodying the panels 
mentioned above, wherein each section is carried up and 
completed in one operation without removing any 
shuttering. The walls of the Rest Room are 18 ins. thick, 
the effect of the windows, deep set therein, as a 


result of the thickness is very pleasing from the 
inside. In looking at the Rest Room one cannot 


fail to realize that a pisé is most suitable for the 
building of small church or parish halls, where thick 
walls are an essential. Strange as it may appear, even 
when unprotected in any way these walls do not wash 
away with continual rains, as would be expected. The 
exterior becomes saturated, when unprotected by plaster, 
to a depth of about 2 ins., which rapidly dries and reverts 
to its original hardness as soon as the rain has evaporated. 
With suitable soil conditions and proper management 
building in pisé is, in my experience, cheaper than 
building in brick, whilst the earth wall has an immense 
advantage as an insulator both against heat and cold. 
BERNARD GAYMER. 

Birchwood, North Walsham, Norfolk. 

[We congratulate Mr. Gaymer on his success, and are 
glad to note that he does not seem to have been much 
troubled by over-moist earth. The present writer’s 
experience, now eight years old, as regards exterior 
walls is the same as that of Mr. Gaymer. Even hard 
frost following on soaking rain does not make the earth 
flake off. The cracks appear alarming, but if the wall 
is true they are unimportant.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE GROSVENOR HOUSE EXHIBITION. 

TYVWHE Duke of Westminster’s gencrous offer of 

Grosvenor House for the first exhibition of the 
Architecture Club is of a piece with the general good will 
with which this new movement for the promotion of 
good architecture has been met on all sides. 

At Grosvenor House, therefore, from March 6th to the 
24th, we shall have such an exhibition as has never before 
been attempted in this country and an opportunity for 
judging current English architecture that every culti- 
vated person will surely endeavour to seize. The show 
will not be confined to the work of the fifty architects 
who with fifty “‘ patrons’ and fifty “‘ writers ” comprise 
the club, but will include works selected from what other 
architects may submit by invitation. 

In addressing a meeting of architects the other evening 
on matters relating to the theatre, Mr. W. J. Turner had 
the temerity to express himself thus :—‘‘ Gentlemen, let 
us begin by frankly admitting that probably 90 per cent. 
of you are bad.” 

Those responsible for the exhibition have not com- 
mitted themselves to any such invidious statistics, but 
they have striven to seek out talent wherever it might be 
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found, and as everything sent in will be judged on its 
merits by the Hanging Committee, whether the work of 
a member or of an invited architect, nothing that is not 
creditable is likely to creep in. Being thus only repre- 
sentative of the best English practice and restricted to 
the work of the past twenty years, the exhibition will, 
unhappily, give a stranger a quite false idea of the 
architectural impressions that he would get from a tour 
round England, an experience that would certainly drive 
him to the conclusion that it was only the natural desire 
of a guest to please that made Mr. Turner flatter his 
architect hosts by implying that as many as ten out of 
every hundred of them might be good. 

As a means to an end—good architecture—the dis- 
covery and recognition of good architects is one of the 
things that the club is out for, a public service that all 
who care for the amenities of England must applaud. 
As a divining rod for talent, the forthcoming exhibition 
should prove admirable, for nothing save models and 
large-scale photographs will be admitted, so that the 
architect will be judged by the clear and uncom- 
promising proofs of his architectural ability and not 
through the seductive but misleading mediumship of the 
water-colourist. So excellent a project for the improve- 
ment of amenities, both public and private, is secure of 
the Spectator’s support; and as we would see better 
buildings, so do we wish success to this first public 
venture of the Architecture Club. 





** BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR.” 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

ie question of asylum and lunacy law reform bristles 
with difficulties, difficulties inherent in the subject, 

in the financial stringency of the times, in the official 
hostility of the Government and the lunacy authorities 
to any unoflicial and independent investigation, in the 
general apathy of the public. But there are signs that the 
present agitation is likely to bear fruit in the near future. 
The movement has at length succeeded in arresting public 
attention and enlisting discriminative sympathy. The 
article in the Spectator of January 27th, entitled ‘ Behind 
the Shut Door,” with its temperate and judicial attitude, 
strikes an admirable note, at once sympathetic and 
cautious. The writer puts his finger on the fact which, 
above all things, needs emphasizing, viz., the absolute 
helplessness of the insane, including in the term not only 
the pauper but the private lunatic, under present methods 
of lunacy administration, in all matters where ill-treat- 
ment is concerned. Take such a case as Mrs. Grant 
Smith’s, whose story of her experiences in five lunatic 
asylums, public as well as private, was reviewed in the 
same issue of the Spectator. This lady, who is well known 
to the writer, was, according to her own statement, which 
there seems little reason to doubt, abominably ill-treated 
in three at least out of the five asylums in which she was 
incarcerated. But all appeals to have her charges 
investigated by the proper authorities fell upon deaf ears. 
Letter after letter to the Lord Chancellor, the fount of 
legal honour and the chief guardian of the interests of 
the insane, produced no effect. Appeal after appeal to 
the Visiting Committees and the Medical Superintendents 
met with the same result. It was enough that she was a 
Junatic (whether private or pauper made no difference) 
for her appeals to be disregarded and put down to 
“ delusiong.”” A Lord Chancellor’s Visitor on one occasion 
is reported to have come down, but after interviewing 
the Medical Superintendent (not the lady), that is, to 
any purpose, took no apparent steps to investigate her 
charges. The only result of his visit was her 
Lunacy Commissioners, 


transfer to anether asylum. 





hd . . a 
on their annual inspections, listened perfunctorily 


to her statements, but declined to interfere. Over 
and over again it was intimated that until she got 
rid of her “ delusions ” of ill-treatment, delusions which 
involved many other victims besides herself. she could 
entertain no hopes of discharge, but no serious steps were 
ever taken to discover whether these so-called “* delusions” 
were founded on fact. The attitude of the authorities 
throughout was, as one of them stated, that allegations 
of ill-treatment so horrible could not possibly be true. 
It was only when she was permitted access to an outside 
medical opinion that she finally, after twelve years, 
obtained her freedom. That is the tragedy of 
the lunatic’s lot, a tragedy which only the existence 
of an impartial and completely independent Court 
of Appeal can obviate. For Mrs. Grant Smith's 
case is only one of hundreds, possibly thousands, 
Not until light is thrown into the dark places of asylums, 
not till “the shut door” is opened to the public gaze, 
will such experiences as hers cease to be possible. 
Montacu Lomax, 





THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
HE following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 
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TINUE result of the election has foreed Mr. 
Hughes to resign the Premiership of the Australian 
Commonwealth, as I anticipated in these notes, and his 
colleague, Mr. Bruce, is now engaged upon the task of 
Cabinet-making. To the very last Mr. Hughes believed 
he would obtain a majority in the House of Representa- 
and his resignation was not announced at the 
‘aucus until February 2nd. He has survived 
his fellow-countryman, Mr. Lloyd George, in office by 
less than three months. The only outstanding figure 
at the Peace Conference now in office is General Smuts. 


recent 


tives, 
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Until Mr. Stanley Melbourne Bruce was asked by Lord 








| not mince 
| Express refers to the matter as “ the 
| record in all the statistics of human affairs—the 
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Forster, the Governor-General, to form a Government, 
little was known of him outside Australia. The 
Times, always well informed on Australian affairs, now 
seeks to supply the deficiency. Mr. Bruce is a young 
man for the great position of Prime Minister of Australia ; 
he is only thirty-nine, and looks several years younger: 
He is tall and was a great athlete at Melbourne Grammar 
School—where Alfred Deakin, another Prime Minister, 
received his education—and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
He rowed in the Cambridge crew in 1904, when it beat 
Oxford by four and a-half lengths. Mr. Bruce 
traces of his distinguished War services in France in his 
noticeable limp. He was invalided out of the Army in 
1917, returned to Australia, and the following year won 
the Flinders seat for the Nationalist Party—Mr. Hughes’s 
Party. In 1921, while travelling in Europe, he was 
appointed to represent Australia at the League of Nations 
at Geneva, and he returned to the 
made man. When Sir Joseph Cook was appointed High 
Commissioner in London Mr. Bruce became Treasurer 
in the Hughes Ministry. 


bears 


Commonwealth a 


The whole subject of lynching and the best means of 
dealing with the evil of mob-violence is ever in the minds 
of forward-looking people in America. Grave though 
the evil may still be, it is satisfactory to note that there 
were seven less lynchings last year than in 1921, the 
actual total being fifty-seven, The American Press does 
words on the subject. The San Antonio 
most damnable 
annual 
record of lynchings in the United States.” American 
reformers have, however, solid grounds for satisfaction, 
occasions last year the officers of 
the law prevented lynching and in ten instances peni- 
tentiary sentences were secured against alleged lynchers, 





Among the agencies fighting racial prejudice in the 
be mentioned the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Welfare Boards and Church organiza- 
tions. A group of North Carolina women, representing 
these bodies, has issued a humane and vigorous state- 
ment on the inter-racial situation. One or two paragraphs 
are given below and deserve the widest publicity :— 

“We believe that unrest existing between two different races 
dwelling side by side under the same economic system and the same 
government can be lessened, and eventually dispelled, by a course 
of justice and fair play. 

We believe that every human being should be treated not as a 
means to another's ends, but as a person whose aspirations toward 
self-realization must be recognized; that we must cherish racial 
integrity and racial self-respect, as well as such mutual re spect as 
will lead each to higher moral levels, to mutual trust and helpfulness. 

No family and no race rises higher than its womanhood. Hence 
the intelligence of women must be cultivated and the purity and 
dignity of womanhood must be protected by the maintenance of 
a single standard of morals for both races. 

We believe that violence has no place where people lend their 
support in every possible way to the agencies constituted by the 
people for the apprehension, trial and punishment of offe nders 
against society. We resent the assertion that criminality can be 
controlled by lawless outbreaks and woman’s honour protected 
by savage acts of revenge. 


Canada’s urgent need for more population of the right 
kind seems to be generally recognized throughout the 
Dominion to-day, and practically every Canadian news- 
paper testifies to an increasing appreciation of this need. 
The annual meetings of several of the leading Canadian 
Banks have been taking place at Montreal and Toronto, 
and the presidential addresses on these occasions afford 
a sure index to the opinion of the country. The immigra- 
tion problem was very prominent in the chairmen’ 
speeches, and Sir Edmund Walker, the President of the 
Bank of Commerce, suggested that the newly-arrived 
immigrant should be made the special care of the Soldier 
Settlement Board, which has representatives in all parts of 
the Dominion. Certainly one of the reasons why organiza- 
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tions like those of the Salvation Army and Dr. Barnardo 
have been so successful is because of the personal touch 
maintained with the new arrival. If the Canadian 
authorities can devise some method of keeping in contact 
with the immigrant through some of the existing socicties 
and give him a helping hand during the first difficult 
eighteen months they will have gone a long way towards 
ensuring the success of their efforts. Immigration 
matters are certain to receive much attention during the 
present session at Ottawa, and the Government will learn, 
if they are not already fully alive to the situation, 
how unanimous is Canadian opinion about the need for 
an aggressive immigration campaign in Europe. 


An attempt to discover the exact whereabouts of 
Princess Pocahontas’s tomb is announced in the Press, 
and we understand that permission has been granted 
to reopen some of the old graves in St. George’s Church, 
Gravesend. The parish register clearly indicates that 
on March 21st, 1616, was buried “‘ Rebecca Wrolfe, Wyffe 
of Thomas Wrolfe, Gent., a Virginia Lady borne, in ye 
Chancell.”” Rebecca Wrolfe was none other than the 
Indian princess who saved the life of Captain John Smith, 
the founder of Jamestown, the first permanent British 
settlement in America. Pocahontas afterwards met 
Captain Smith at Brentford, and, according to an 
account left by him, she was so overcome by the 
meeting that she did not speak for hours and died a 
very short while afterwards. The suggestion has been 
made that if the remains are discovered they should be 
removed, with the permission of the British Government, 
in an American battleship and reinterred in Virginia. 
John Smith lies buried at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn 
Viaduct, a fact unknown to many American visitors. 
Pocahontas was not, of course, the first Red Indian to 
be brought to Great Britain. According to the register 
of Bideford, in Devonshire, Sir Richard Grenville brought 
back with him a Red Indian who was baptized in Bide- 
ford Church on Sunday, March 27th, 1588, by the name 
of Christian Rawley—after Sir Walter Ralegh. A year 
later he died, pining doubtless for his native woods, 


A New Zealand correspondent sends me the following :— 

“With reference to your paragraph concerning the proposed West 
Indian garden at the British Empire Exhibition, New Zealand, too, 
is planning a garden wherein some of its characteristic plants will 
be seen. . The New Zealand flax willfind no difficulty in acclimatizing 
itself at Wembley, since it has been known to have ripened as far 
north as the Orkneys. Maoris not only clothe themselves in their 
native flax, but a young Maori brave sends to a maid a slip-knot 
of the fibre to make the amatory proposal made in Scotland by means 
of white heather. Fifty varieties of the flax were known to the 
Maoris, of which the Chatham Island has a finely decorative crimson- 
tinged leaf. In the marvellous variety and number of its veronicas 
New Zealand possesses valuable material for the study of abstruse 
biological problems regarding the influence of heredity and environ- 
ment as well as a beautiful flora of which the handsome crimson 
veronica speciosa and the white New Zealand primrose may be singled 
out. Cabbage palms and tree ferns—the latter the national emblem 
once familiar in our streets on the tunics of Diggers on leave— 
which give their typical character to New Zealand landscape, will 
be shown, and even some of the tropical products from that 
Dominion’s mandatory, Samoa.” 





An aftermath of the late British Government’s singu- 
larly unfortunate cable to the Dominions last autumn in 
connexion with the Dardanelles crisis has been discussed 
in the Canadian House of Commons, now in session at 
Ottawa. In defending the attitude of his Government 
(which was that, if the relations of the Empire were to 
endure, each self-governing part must be supreme to 
determine its own action, more especially in the grave 
issue of war) Mr. Mackenzie King declared: ‘* We are 
content to rest our action on the principle that the making 
of war, which is a matter affecting the lives and happiness 
of all the people, should not be determined by a few 
individuals, but is a question to be determined by Parlia- 
ment alone ”—an eminently sound doctrine. 





a 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


*“ BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR.” 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—I have read with great interest your review of Behind 
the Shut Door and the leader it inspired, which have stimulated 
me to draw attention to certain phases of this controversy 
I have always been amazed at the stupendous apathy of the 
lay mind with regard to lunacy, which m~~ be expressed in the 
following aphorism, “once a lunatic always a lunatic,” 
This mental attitude, I regret to say, is shared by a large 
number of my own profession, with the lamentable result 
that of all the classes of suffering people, less is done for those 
mentally disordered than for those afflicted with any other 
form of illness, for lunacy is just as much a disease—or rather 
a combination of diseases—as is cancer. How many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds are bequeathed and spent in stimu- 
Jating cancer research, how few hundreds in studying the 
causes of morbid mental processes ? 

So apathetic is the public to the cause of the lunatic that, 
as you state, nearly every lunatic asylum, be it public or 
private, is woefully understaffed and in nine cases out of ten 
the Medical Officer is himself imbued with the * nothing-ean- 
be-done ”’ spirit, and his energies, such as they are, are dis- 
seminated over so many cases that individual treatment is 
practically non-existent. 

Now, lunacy is not a disease per se, but in every case a 
symptom of an underlying condition. In a small number of 
cases this is obvious, and gross structural damage to the brain 
inevitably renders the case hopeless. In a far larger number the 
mental symptoms are due to bio-chemical changes in the body 
producing malnutrition and rendering the sufferer less able to 
stand mental stresses, and as each patient’s reaction depends 
on the violence of the stress and the stability of the brain, a 
poisoned brain renders him the more likely to exhibit mental 
symptoms. Ileredity is also an important factor in deter- 
mining the fall of the balance. 

It is for this class of case that such an enormous amount can 
be done by research. The bacteriologist, the chemist, the 
psycho-therapist all have their functions and large possibilities, 
but how rarely are they called in and how little research is 
done. The greatest advance in this direction is the bequest of 
the late Dr. Maudsley and the opening of the Maudsley 
Hospital. 

This letter presents three pleas: First, to those who have 
the money, to endow research scholarships in the causation of 
mental disorders, in order to stimulate interest in a huge tract 
of unexplored country of which only the fringes have been 
touched as yet and into which only Sir Frederick Mott has 
made any serious inroad. Secondly, to those in authority, to 
insist on a more complete course of instruction in lunacy at 
the Medical Schools instead of the short course of lectures and 
demonstrations, which is all that is required now. Finally, 
for the establishment of Clinics for the treatment of early 
cases of mental disorder—the so-called borderline cases— 
prevention being in lunacy, as in other things, both better and 
easier than cure.—I am, Sir, &c., DESMOND MacMANUs. 

142 Ebury Street, S.W.1. 

[We regard the plea for better training in the lunacy side 
of Pathology as of very special importance. The law places 
terrific powers in the hands of medical men, and yet, as Dr. 
MacManus shows us, it does not see to it that they have a 
training which will fit them for their duties.—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Srr,—It is unfortunate that the Press think it necessary to 
exploit public prejudice in order to promote a laudable cause. 
Doors, in the vocabulary of popular writers, always suggest 
something dramatic. In Edinburgh the closed doors of the 
Chambers of the Writers to the Signet are the most impressive 
doors I have ever seen, when they are taken seriously as signs 
of exclusive dignity. But the common experience is that 
behind most doors, whether shut or open, dwell ordinary 
people, who behave just as theugh there were no doors to 
excite curiosity or awe. 

Lord Rosebery, in the course of an eloquent speech on the 
occasion of the opening of a new asylum, incurred the hot 
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—— 
displeasure of all concerned with the care and treatment of 
the insane by coining the phrase that these institutions were 
the “tombs of the intellectually dead.” The eager, philan- 
thropic spirit of the late Sir Thomas Clouston was greatly 
grieved, because he and others were steadily succeeding in 
spreading the idea of the hospitalization of asylums. Maudsley, 
who gave £30,000 to the London County Cc ouncil to found 
a hospital for the early treatment of mental disorders, taught 
principles of mental pathology that have been verified by 
the brilliant researches of Sir Frederick Mott. Does it require 
much reflection to realize that the teaching of these men is 
but the outstanding feature of a prevalent desire among the 
general body of medical men engaged in this special branch of 
medical practice to promote the interests of their patients 
upon lines that appealed to them as sound ? Nursing staffs 
have been greatly increased, the conditions of service vastly 
improved, the standard of training raised, female nursing in 
male wards is now generally adopted, and gencral hospital 
training in addition to asylum experience is now required of 
every member of the higher grade of nursing staff. In view 
of these facts the medical and administrative authorities of 
asylums have only credit to gain by a public inquiry into 
their work, and if there exists a general desire that this should 
be undertaken, the proposal will meet with no opposition 
from that quarter. But they will gain more than credit, 
for an inquiry would certainly result in recommendations 
towards reform, which are being actively advocated among 
all asylum workers. This view, however, is remote from any 
admission that abuses like those described are common 
features of asylum life. I speak entirely of public asylums, 
of which alone I feel competent to speak. I know little 
about private asylums, although I visited one the other day 
where the standard of comfort, order, cleanliness, and efficient 
medical supervision was most noticeable. It may very well 
be that greater variation in these respects is to be found 
among private than among public asylums. The method 
of committing patients to esylums, and the restric- 
tions upon voluntary treatment, especially in the case of 
public asylums, call for serious consideration. In my view 
they are entirely out of harmony with the accepted ideas upon 
the relation that ought to exist between the need for treatment 
and the public obligation to secure treatment when it is most 
likely to be beneficial. While, therefore, I have no sympathy 
with the distorted representation of existing conditions in 
public asylums upon which the claim for an inquiry has been 
based, I see no good reason for opposing the proposal in view 
of the fact that there appears to be a widespread desire for it. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN CARSWELL. 
$6 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


[To the Editor of the Srxcraror.] 

Sir,—It seems imperative that some response should be made 
to the letter of ** An Ex-Patient ’’ and your comment thereon, 
which I read with deep concern and regret. When a journal 
of the standing of the Spectator, with its unimpeachable 
motives and its appeal to the informed and educated classes, 
states its fear that gross and brutal cruelty to mental patients 
(no matter of what class, or in what style of institution) “ is 
typical, rather than exceptional,” it is time that the silence 
with which, for the most part, such attacks have very properly 
been met hitherto should be broken. 

I write with the greatest possible reluctance, and from a 
sense of public duty. I have the honour to be the Medical 
Superintendent of the first institution in this or any other 
country to initiate the humane treatment of the insane—The 
Retreat, York—and, as such, I feel that your comment 
contains something of a challenge which cannot be allowed to 
pass unanswered. 

To enter upon controversy is useless and embittering, and 
I can only plead that if such a paper as the Spectator is to take 
up this matter it should, at least, do so with some first-hand 
knowledge of the subject. That such knowledge is wanting 
is very clear, otherwise the internal evidence alone in “ An 
Ex-Patient’s ” letter would have given a different idea of its 
value, and have prevented, if not its publication, at least the 
comment which you make upen it. If, therefore, the 
Spectator proposes to interest itself in this matter, and to 
share in the great task of informing and educating public 
opinion upon it, I invite, with the hearty consent of the 





Committee of Management, any responsible member of its 
editorial staff to visit York as my guest (or otherwise, as may 
be preferred) and spend as many days as he may wish in 
seeing every detail of the work and management of the hospital, 
consistent, of course, with the proper privacy and anonymity 
of the patients. I shall be happy to show everything I can to 
such a person without condition or reserve, to answer any 
questions, to give facilities for visits by day or night, to give 
interviews with the staff; in fact, to do all in my power to 
give him—and, I trust, through him, the larger public—some 
real knowledge of the nature and work of a mental hospital, 
We have nothing to conceal from the intelligent man of good 
feeling and good will. 

To reply that some mental hospitals are good and some 
bad, and that The Retreat may very possibly be all right, is 
rather beside the point. The Spectator definitely suggests 
that cruelty is “ typical,” and in face of this suggestion I 
heartily rank The Retreat with the many other registered 
hospitals and private asylums that I know. In this specific 
matter of cruelty there is nothing to choose amongst us. 
As regards cruelty, or—as I prefer to put it—as regards 
gentleness, patience and devotion, the staff here are no whit 
better than the staff in similar institutions throughout the 
country, on whose behalf I beg leave for the moment to speak. 

During the last week, three ex-patients unexpectedly 
arrived here entirely of their own accord, requesting re- 
admission. All three had previously been certified, and two 
of them had been, during their illness, just as troublesome, 
abusive, and violent patients as one would care to mect. Al] 
of them, happening to feel and fear the likelihood of a re- 
currence, came at once as free agents to the place where they 
had been cared for and understood, and where they felt they 
could rely, as before, on kindly treatment and friendly advice 
to minimize or avert their illness; and on skilled care and 
devoted nursing to help them through it. This, I may assure 
you, “ is typical, rather than exeeptional.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lamel Beeches, York. Henry YELLOWLEEsS. 


” 





“THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION.” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In your appreciative review of Mr. Harold Cox’s most 
disturbing book you courageously endorse his theory that 
most of our present social and economic ills as well as of 
our everyday discomforts are due to over-population. I 
whole-heartedly subscribe to the same belief, for there would 
certainly seem to be a (somewhat indefinite) ‘* population 
saturation point,” beyond which the desirability of being 
born at all must bear an inverse ratio to the number of one’s 
fellows. Certain economists bravely set themselves to show 
that necessaries increased in proportion to population, and 
did comforting sums that proved very plausibly what was 
to be proved. They did not, however, live to see the later 
stages of their proposition in geometrical progression—the 
immoderate multiplication, the reductio ad absurdum of 
the “* Be Fruitful” injunction, that has given us quantity 
in place of quality. ‘The Masses ’’— what a portentous 
term !—are, indeed, “‘the quantity’ as opposed to ‘ the 
quality.” That they are exceedingly numerous is, appar- 
ently, what chiefly distinguishes them, though incidentally 
they are largely unhappy and unfulfilled. Doubtless were 
they more civilized they would be even more unhappy in the 
England we have made such a mess of until still further 
enlightenment induced them to set about limiting their 
numbers instead of their opportunities. 

Even if the production of boots and coffins can be relied 
upon somehow to keep up with demand we have bitterly 
discovered that houses somehow can’t, and that even the 
present grotesquely inadequate building efforts are fast 
turning our once beautiful country into the likeness of a 
vast untidy suburb. A large part of the North of England, 
South Wales and the Midlands has already become a wilder- 
ness of industrial slums, scrap-heaps. sewage farms and 
desolate wastes. London, the capital of squalor, has 
thoroughly infected the lovely Home Counties that were 
once a refreshment to its citizens, and almost the whole of 
England’s coast line is defiled by mean buildings designed as 
asylums for a multitude that is trying to escape from itself 
and its discomforts and distresses at home. For the sea 
is still an ‘“* open space ’’ that as yet need not be bought by 
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the imaginative few to save it from being over-run and 
destroyed by the distracted and restless many, who are 
already pathetically fringing Salisbury Plain with suburban 
villas and dotting the Welsh foothills with flashing, impertinent 
little bungalows. 

In its series of cartoons *“* Haunts of Romance,” Punch 
touched on a really poignant matter that needs more than 
satire’s notice. We were shown “ Places of Natural Beauty 
and Historic Interest,” such as the National Trust seeks to 
protect, over-run by swarms of human lice with their attendant 
chars-i-bancs, garages, refreshment stalls, megaphoned-guides, 
coconut shies, roundabouts, advertisement boards and 
general racket and litter. It is the manner of Punch to be 
tolerant, detached and humorous, but the trampling down 
of the quiet loveliness of England is indeed a grievous matter 
that the activities of a few generous persons and a few pro- 
tecting societies can only slightly mitigate. Moralists, 
sociologists and economists may say that natural beauty, 
seemly buildings, quietness and leisure and suchlike amenities 
generally are not the most important things in life, and they 
may or may not be right, but they should know that without 
these graces England would seem to some no longer worth 
bothering about, and a poor place in which to attempt a 
civilized existence. If through regulating birth we can 
better regulate life, in the name of human happiness let 
something be done about it, and to that end please accept 
the enclosed subscription for the furtherance of such birth 
control organization as you may deem most active and 
beneficent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE CuILp, ONE CHANCE. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sm,—It is impossible to express the pain and sorrow I felt 
when reading on page 186 of last Saturday’s Spectator your 
advocacy of the use of contraceptives. That a paper of 
such high standing should unashamedly adopt an ethical 
standard which flatly contradicts the teaching of Christ and 
His Church is to me altogether inexplicable. 

If existing economic conditions make the rearing of large 
families in decency very difficult, the true remedy lies in 
reforming the conditions, not in abrogating a Divine law. 
Your remedy is worse than the disease. Abstention from 
and in marriage is lawful and has Biblical sanction, but the 
cult of hedonism (which is what your plan really inculcates) 
is as the sin of idolatry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. T. Fryer. 





THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—Your excellent article on the Revision of the Prayer 
Book should do much to help the matter forward; but I 
venture to think that the additional services provided in 
the National Assembly Paper No. 60 are even of more 
importance than some of the alterations suggested in the 
present Offices. Why should not these be taken separately, 
and, if approved, be issued, without waiting for the whole 
of the proposals to be adopted or rejected en masse? The 
issue of the Lectionary by itself is sufficient precedent. Now, 
let us have the Occasional Offices, and the alternative Matins 
and Evensong, with the revised Psalter, in print, so that 
our people may use and criticize them intelligently. There 
is little in these that is controversial, and it is a pity to lose 
the immediate gain that these offer by waiting until the 
whole of the alterations have been sanctioned. I plead, 
therefore, that the revision be taken in sections.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Denton, Harleston, Norfolk. T. Hersert BINDLEyY. 





AMERICAN VISITORS TO ENGLAND. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—With reference to the striking and most constructive 
article by Mr. Evelyn Wrench, in your issue of January 20th, 
may I point out that the London Association, which started 
its work in the early part of last year, has undertaken the 
tasks which Mr. Evelyn Wrench has so ably pointed out as 
vitally necessary for the commercial and social development 
of relations of the English-speaking Peoples. The London 





. . Ngee. 
Association has been conducting for some eight months past a 
thoroughly organized propaganda campaign throughout the 
United States and Canada on the unique amenities and 
attractions of London and of England. This campaign has 
been carried on, day in and day out, throughout the Press 
of North America. 

The London Association was started originally by a small 
group of London business men, who believed that, as a vast 
amount of propaganda had been put out by French and many 
other interests for some years past in the United States to 
obtain the cream of the cross-Atlantic traffic, it was hich 
time for sound commercial reasons, apart even from other 
reasons, for London business interests first to go out to get 
their share of the traffic, and secondly to increase and foster 
the travel of merchants and visitors to London and to the 
United Kingdom in every possible way. A great deal about 
this work of the Association is unknown, as by its very nature 
it is working in the American Press, and its work is not of an 
obvious nature. Support for it has grown considerably 
from many of the chief business interests of London. Should 
there be any commercial interests who are not yet in touch 
with us who may read this letter, and who are interested in 
doing increased business, and seeing an increased number of 
Americans visit England and spend their time and money 
on this side, I shall be very glad if they will be good enough 
to communicate with me. 

It was estimated by the United States Passport Department 
that more than 205,000 Americans visited Europe last year, 
and that they spent 250,000,000 dollars. Apart altogether 
from the politics of the English-speaking peoples, on which 
this must have a very great influence, the London Association 
believes that it is sound business to get as much of this business 
as possible, and that is its principal work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. TEMPLE 
(Director, The London Association), 
Panton House, Haymarket, S.W.1. 





THE BUILDING TRADES AND THE 

OF OUTPUT. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—Your paragraph on page 130 of last week’s issue is, 
I cannot help thinking, extremely likely to cause an utterly 
false impression as it reads. To begin with, you state that 
the words used by Mr. Coppock, “that there are no such rules, 
and there is no enforced limitation,’ amount to an assertion 
“that no limitation of output by the workers is suggested or 
sanctioned by the Unions.” I venture to suggest that there 
is not a breath of denial in Mr. Coppock’s words that 
limitation of output is sanctioned. He merely says that 
there are no rules and there is no “ enforced” limitation. 
Employers, unfortunately, know that the practice is common 
and frequent, and I know of two works to-day, in one the 
bricksetters are laying 1,100 bricks for their day’s work, in 
the others they are laying 300. 

You omit entirely any reference to what is probably the 
most important point in the dispute, the question of wages. 
Pre-War the bricksetter in my district carned about 7d. 
an hour ; to-day he is paid 1s. 53d. per hour, or 150 per cent. 
above pre-War. Pre-War a skilled fitter earned 8d. per hour; 
to-day he gets Is. 2jd., or 77 per cent. above pre-War. The 
cost of living to-day is 80 percent. above pre-War. My firm are 
not master-builders, and have no connexion whatever with the 
trade; but it is perfectly clear that “the next most im- 
portant thing to cheap food, cheap housing and good housing,” 
will only be obtained when the building trades operatives 
realize that the only way to mend the present unfortunate 
position is reduced cost and increased output, increased 
employment will soon follow.—I am, Sir, &c., 

January 29th, 1893. 


[‘* Balbus” has certainly formed “an utterly false im- 
pression’ of our view. We by no means assumed that 
limitation was not practised or tacitly sanctioned, but we 
wanted to get at the facts and all the facts, and his letter is a 
very valuable piece of evidence. It is now up to Mr. Coppock 
to tell us whether in cases where only 300 bricks are laid he 
or his Union take any steps to prevent, or at any rate to 
censure, this most serious injury to the welfare of the nation. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 


LIMITATION 


BALBUS. 
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«PUBLIC ASSISTANCE.” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—As the sympathy of the readers of the Spectator is 
asked in the effort to improve the administration of * Public 
Assistance,” I should like to express my willingness to do 
anvthing in my power to help. I have had exceptional 
opportunities of getting into individual touch with the new 
or, and my heart has been wrung to see them suffering and 
drooping in quiet patience, and doing without, not only all 
the luxuries of life, but even its necessities. The heavy 
rates and taxes and high cost of living have robbed them of 
the little dependence which formerly gave them comfort and 
a margin, often cut disproportionately large, wherewith to 
help their poorer brethren, which help was given in the 
Scriptural sense of “ charity.”’ All they can do now is pain- 
fully to bear their own burden in dignified silence. Many of 
them are old people who have done a hard life’s work, and the 
money, Which has now dwindled away, was gathered by 
thrift and self-denial. The best and surest way of giving 
them back their own is by exerting the same thrift and self- 
denial in the administration of national expenditure and so 
reducing the burden so unfairly augmented for them now in 
the name of ** National Relief.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Hartwell, Wroxham, Norfolk. AGNES GARDNER KING. 





TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DESIGN. 

[To the Editor of the Specratron.] 
Sir,—It was with great interest that I read a letter from 
Mr. Martin Hardie in your last issue. The subject, the artistic 
decoration of chocolate boxes, raising the question of the 
decoration of all containers of commercial products, was 
further pursued in your well-merited appreciation of new box- 
designs now being used by Messrs. Carsons, the noted chocolate 
manufacturers. I have seen the designs and agree that they 
are excellent ; infinitely more pleasing than the ubiquitous 
“bathing girl,’ who seems to obsess the advertising world. 
For some commercial propositions the pretty face is legitimate 
—almost essential—material for advertising purposes, but 
may be left with confidence to the makers of hair-dyes, cos- 
metics, soaps, dentrifice and similar commodities for beauti- 
fying the person, who may be counted upon to exploit the 
vacuous smile and wearisome monotony of expression and 
pose. The purveyor of these and similar products chooses 
designs which he believes, rightiy or wrongly, will sell his goods. 
If such designs lack artistic merit this is probably due to 
uninformed public taste, and the remedy is to persuade 
the commercial advertiser that good taste may be gradually 
cultivated. He may justly reply that this is not his business 
—he is out to sell soap and whatnot, not aesthetic wrappers. 

Again, some towns sit in perpetual artistic darkness and 
conyersion will, of necessity, be slow. Small wonder is it 
that even the manufacturer with artistic culture should 
provide these districts with the artistic weaklings they deserve. 
In the instance illustrated by Mr. Hardie I believe the firm is 
compelled to continue the use of stereotyped “ pretty face ”’ 
designs for certain towns which pose as possessing an art and 
music-loving public. Still, it is gratifying to find a man, 
with enterprise and faith, putting his good taste to a test 
with such successful results. We owe thanks to the director 
of Messrs. Carsons at Bristol for providing this experience. 
If I may add to the still, small voice of protest, I would include 
the unhappy case of popular-magazine covers. These have 
long been a source of pain and grief to me, and I yearn for the 
time when publishers will take their courage in both hands 
and give us something simple and effective, even completely 
minus the human figure. After all, beautiful type, dignified 
lay-out and ornament, and fresh, clean colour, ought to be 
as attractive as the inevitable monthly galaxy of smirking 
damsels which appears to constitute the current stock-in- 
trade of this form of art. Many American magazines can 
give us points and a beating in this connexion. Let us, 
however, acknowledge every effort in the right direction, 
pay tribute to those who make that effort, and hope for better 
things in those benighted regions where artistic sensibility 
is still in the scrap-book stage.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REGINALD EDGE 
(Municipal School of Art, Manchester), 
2 Hazelwood Road, Davenport, Cheshire. 


THE 








[To the Editor of the Spectator.]} 

Sir,—I was particularly interested to read the review by Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis of cover-design for Carsons’ chocolates 
in the Spectator for January 27th. I have always been 
keen on Art playing its true part in commercial advertisement 
work, and in the examples which Mr. Ellis mentions I 
thoroughly endorse what he says. The “ Nursery Rhymes ” 
cover-designs and the decorative treatment of the cover 
labels for half-round boxes are particularly charming. The 
conventional rendering of the bouquet of flowers arranged 
in a frieze-like manner is splendid. The colour scheme is 
extraordinarily effective and the craftsmanship of a very 
high order. Work of such artistic merit is, in the long run, 
bound to succeed, and the education of the public taste 
greatly improved thereby. 

Having noticed the Castle badge of the Baynard Press on 
the “* Royal” box cover, I was not surprised to find work of 
such excellence. Good printing, both as regards display 
and colour, can only be done by a firm of good printers who 
have the artistic insight and the desire to cultivate gocd 
taste.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ivor Beaumont, A.R.C.A., M.S.A. Lond., Headmaster. 

The Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, School of Art. 





[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—It is most refreshing to find your paper opening out 
into a still further field of criticism. I allude to the Art 
and Commerce section and the appreciation of Messrs. Carsons’ 
chocolate-box design. In my opinion the Royal Chocolate 
Box is, without exception, the high-water mark so far attained 
in this branch of applied art. Allow me to congratulate 
you on your new venture.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 Grafton Street, Glasgow. JAS. HAMILTON. 





CANCER AND THE COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
S1r,—As the increase in the recorded number of cases of cancer 
is a matter which touches us all, I venture to address this 
letter to you, although I am entirely ignorant of medical 
science. From time to time it is stated that cancer among 
chimney-sweeps is thought to be caused by soot, and, in 
India, Kangri-Basket cancer is known to be caused by charcoal. 
Petroleum and other coal-tar products are said to be the 
cause of a not inconsiderable number of cases of skin cancer, 
and the Chief Inspector of Factories has made such cancer 
notifiable. Soot and charcoal have the same root as coal- 
tar. Coal-tar derivatives, for example aspirin and salicylates, 
are being widely used, and liquid paraffin is an effective 
and now a favourite laxative. 

Is it suspected that the use of liquid paraffin, and such drugs 
as aspirin and salicylates, are among the probable causes of 
the increased number of cancer cases? Do those who are 
competent to give an opinion know the ultimate effect of 
an unabsorbable mineral oil, such as paraffin, upon the stomach 
and intestines ? You often open your columns to discussions 
on out-of-the-way matters, with results of the utmost value 
to the public. May I, therefore, express the hope that some 
of your readers who are medical men will give their views 
on the question ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL. 

[We do not, as a rule, care to publish letters on specific 
medical problems. As, however, our correspondent is a 
Member of Parliament he is entitled, by the custom of the 
Spectator, to the hospitality of our columns if reasons of 
space do not forbid. Accordingly, we publish this letter, 
but with the proviso that hasty conclusions from insufficient 
or mistaken premises may, in medicine, prove, not only a 
source of error, but of injury.—Eb. Spectator.]| 





THE CLASSICS AND CULTURE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 
Str,—I read with a shock your apparent approval of M. 
Veillet-Lavallée’s recent attack upon the classics as a basis 
of culture. You even suggest that his denunciation should 
be written in “* letters of gold ’’ above our “‘ classroom doors.” 
This latest suggestion is that the defenders of the classics 
cannot conceive of culture being ‘‘ imparted on modern lines,” 
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and it is, of course, implied that something much higher might 
be attained if only we could be induced to free ourselves from 
our present chains. That is also the argument of the persons 
who are prepared to destroy what they miscall the “ system 4 
of capitalism in favour of various experiments which, alike 
on the small scale and on the vast scale of Russia, have led 
to hopeless disaster. As regards culture, we have not this 
pregnant experience, and I note that M. Veillet-Lavallée 
admits that “ most of the cultured men of the present day 
were educated under the classical system ”’—a statement 
which after all may possess a significance worth consideration. 
Only a very rash person would dare to predict that education 
“on modern lines ” could with certainty produce the results 
we now see. 

My own humble experience must be that of many others 
of your readers. From eight to seventeen and a-half I was 
taught the classical languages with progressive insistency. 
Except during the last year I was very idle, and I disliked 
struggling with Latin and Greek prose and composing bad 
verses. Of all my many teachers in five schools only one— 
Arthur Gray Butler—left any impression on my mind. At 
seventeen and a-half I finally dropped classics and entered on 
new fields. I cannot now read Homer or a Greek play ; but 
I am convinced that I owe more to my classical training, 
not only in the actual work of life but in the interests it sup- 
plied, than to all other studies. The ever-increasing demands 
of science may require that not more than one classical lan- 
guage shall be learned by students whose lives are to be passed 
in positions where scientific conceptions are vital; but that 
one language will be found to be a great help even to pure 
scientists. If classical literature is to be discarded, why not 
also the art of Greece and Rome? M. Veillet-Lavallée’s hint, 
that compulsory Latin in French secondary schools is “ an 
anti-democratic measure,” is distinctly ominous. Classical 
study must always be confined to a minority, and if the 
difficult art of education is to be handled on democratic lines, 
culture will be reduced to the level of the Moscow Proletcult, 
which has resulted from the abandonment of standards moral 
and literary.—I am, Sir, &c., SYDENHAM. 





A CAPITAL LEVY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—I have read many articles, letters, and speeches on the 
subject of a capital levy, and am struck with the fact that 
no one seems to think it worth discussing except upon the 
ground that it will, or will not, according to the opinion of 
the individual, provide more employment for the working 
classes. But I think that there is an aspect of the question 
which is of much greater importance than the relief or the 
aggravation of our present unemployment troubles. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, one of the most prominent members of the 
Labour Party, would, I suppose, like us to regard him as a 
biologist and a man of science rather than a mere politician, 
and I would ask Mr. Wells whether in advocating a capital 
levy he is not consciously sinning against the light. In a 
free world men who are honest, capable, industrious, and 
thrifty will always gain greater rewards for themselves and 
their progeny than men who are dishonest, idle, stupid, and 
self-indulgent. Unfortunately, however, men of the lower 
type are just as eager for life and its satisfactions as their 
superiors, and finding that in open competition they have 
no chance they seek for means by which they may exterminate, 
or at least severely handicap, their successful rivals. Biologic- 
ally considered, a capital levy is simply one more device of 
the unfit to prevent the fit enjoying the benefit of their natural 
advantages, and so far as such devices are successful they 
tend to the elimination of the more gifted types and the 
permanent degradation of the race. 


It is casy to understand and to sympathize with the desire 
of the under-man to survive, but it is difficult to see how 
anyone whose gospel is science can be anxious to assist 
him. Surely the first practical step towards solving 
the unemployment problem would be to do something 
to check the terrible fertility of the unemployable. 
~I am, Sir, &ce., 

W. B. Tuompson. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 





ae, 
MOTOR TAXATION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sim,—As one entirely in sympathy with any scheme calculateg 
to provide a more equitable basis for motor taxation than that 
now in force, I would urge the motoring community to realize 
before it is too late the fallacies underlying the arguments by 
which it is sought to justify a reversion to the petrol tax, 

The effect of the scheme, to which most of the principal 
authorities representing motoring interests have put their 
names, will be that motorists will be asked to find, at a con. 
servative estimate, £2,000,000 a year over and above the sum 
asked for by the Roads Department for the upkeep of roads, 
This figure of £2,000,000, not one penny of which will go 
towards the upkeep of roads, is arrived at as follows :— 

1. When the petrol tax, amounting to 6d. a gallon, was 
abolished the oil distributing companies at once reduced the 
price of petrol by 7d. a gallon. The difference of a penny repre- 
sented the costs incurred by the companies in financing the 
duty and in carrying out the clerical work involved. The 
present proposals would again put the companies to a similar 
expense, for which they would, quite properly, expect to 
recoup themselves. This additional penny a gallon would 
represent on the petrol consumption of the country an annual 
payment of approximately £1,200,000. 

2. A large proportion of the motor spirit consumed in this 
country passes through the hands of middlemen in the shape 
of dealers and garage proprietors, who would, of course, expect 
to make their profit on the additional amounts paid out by 
them. The nation’s annual bill for motor spirit would, under 
this head alone, be swelled by a sum in the neighbourhood of 
£500,000. 

3. Under the new proposals benzol would be exempt from 
taxation. Past experience, unfortunately, shows that the 
price differential between petrol and benzol remains constant, 
or, in other words, the price of benzol fluctuates in sympathy 
with that of petrol, and it is a safe assumption that the cffect 
of the reimposition of a tax on petrol, involving an increase of 
say 6d. a gallon in its cost, would result immediately in a 
similar increase in the cost of benzol. On this basis the 
country’s benzol bill would show an increase of £300,900 a 
year, no portion of which would contribute towards the upkeep 
of roads.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MATTHEW KEATING. 

Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall. 





AMERICA AND THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The knowledge that the Constitution of the United 
States of America already embraces a considerable body of 
international law, as your learned correspondent informs us, 
is of immense value not only to the English-speaking races 
but to the civilized world generally. The practical problem, 
however, that confronts international jurists and statesmen 
is the creation of a “ sanction ” adequate to the enforcement 
of a law of nations among independent sovereign States. 

At present the only sanction, if any, is a moral and not a 
legal one, and it is because the League of Nations, while not 
at present possessing the desired sanction, nevertheless offers 
to humanity the best hope of gradually evolving such, that 
it has the support of so many right-thinking and_ practical 
men. Not only ‘to make the punishment fit the crime,” 
but to create the means of enforcement of a civilized punish- 
ment among civilized nations would, many of us _ believe, 
in time remove the occasion of such punishment. It is the 
problem of creating this sanction and a wholesome fear of 
its consequences that at present confronts the civilized world. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. E. Stinson. 
4 Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 





THE MEDICAL EFFECTS OF SMOKING. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,— 
“Do I sleep? do I dream ? 
Do I wander and doubt ? 
Are things what they seem ? 
Or is visions about ?” 


These lines are recalled to mind by a passage in the Spectator’ 
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w of Sir Humphrey Rolleston’s Linacre lecture, 
ral Aspects of Old Age.” The passage 1s :— 

cell-poison, and over-indulgence in alcohol certainly 
but there is no evidence that smoking has any evil 


short revie 
ro Some Medi 

« Alcohol is a 
shortens life ; 
effects.” 


In these days, when it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the baby is born in the smoking-room (every room Is a smoking- 
room), such a statement may be very comforting, but I feel 
that it departs so largely from the truth that, until a perusal 
of Sir Humphrey Rolleston’s lecture should convince me to 
the contrary, I shall decline to believe that he ever made this 
statement. The occurrence of tobacco blindness, the known 
efiects of smoking on heart and blood pressure, the develop- 
ment of a craving far more intense than that for alcohol, ail 
appear to negative the pleasing assumption that smoking 
has no harmful effects. In physiological experiments nicotine 
is used because ~ in small doses it paralyses nerve-cells, but 
not nerve-fibres ” (Halliburton, Handbook of Physiology). 

No, let not those who, like the present writer, indulge in 
smoking deceive themselves into the belief that such indul- 
wence can do them no possible harm. There may be com- 
pensating advantages, but careful investigation will probably 
show that there is much over-indulgence in the use of tobacco 
and that such over-indulgence is doing more harm to the 
community than we are aware of.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harouip H. SANGUINETTI. 

19 Campden House Road, Kensington, W. 8. 





THE BRITISH RED CROSS IN GREECE. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—The Chief Commissioner of the British Red Cross 
Society in the Near East, telegraphing from Athens concerning 
the desperate conditions existing amongst the refugees in 
Greece, including thousands of British subjects from Asia 
Minor and Thrace, urgently recommends that the Society 
immediately take over the medical side of the local British 
Committees’ work in Athens. They are badly in need of 
medical supplies and personnel with which to prevent the 
spread of various devastating epidemics and to alleviate the 
distress amongst that portion of the refugee population 
entrusted to their charge. 

The Greek Government are quite unable to cope with the 
pressing demands made upon them, and the British Committee 
are doing their utmost, with inadequate means, to assist 
them. The Society appeals to the British Public to support 
them at once. Vrom Lady Rumbold’s Hospital, already 
established at Dedeagatch, in Western Thrace, with 300 beds, 
assistance could be sent to the villages in the surrounding 
country, At least three Clearing Hospitals of 100 beds each 
are urgently needed in Western Thrace. 

The Society therefore earnestly appeals for funds to carry 
out the work, which will be entirely under the supervision 
of their officers in the Near East. Epidemic diseases are 
spreading with great rapidity amongst the refugees who, as 
stated, include large numbers of British subjects and others 
of the Christian faith. Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer of the British Red Cross Society, 19 
Berkeley Strect, Mayfair, W. Gifts in kind and clothing, 
which are badly needed, should be sent to the Warehouses, 
71 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. SraNLey. 





AN ENGLISH MASTER'S EXPERIMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sir,—As an English master in a London school my expe- 
riences two years ago were much the same as those 
of “C. H. W.” in your issue of January 27th, for I, too, 
found that the English periods were looked upon as utterly 
boring. “C. H. W.” is evidently well acquainted with the 
kind of poem which appeals to boys, but he has omitted one 
rare gem of modern poetry. I refer to “‘ The Song of the 
Fixture Card,” by Erie Wilkinson. It is not easy to get 
boys very interested when they first begin to write their own 
poetry, but when they have overcome their boyish shyness of 
original verse their enthusiasm is wonderful. 

I note that ‘“C. H. W.” makes no mention of training in 
oral expression. This is surely very necessary, as there will 
be ill-balanced results if all the speaking of the boys is done 
out of school, My own boys are intensely interested in their 











, 


own “speeches.” At first the boys are taught to speak for 
one minute on any topic they may choosé¢, and after they have 
gained experience and confidence there are longer speeches, 
discussions and debates.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 The Crescent, Bedford. EDMUND MINNEY. 





THE CLAPHAM SECT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I think your readers may be interested to see the wording 
of the Memorial Tablet on the Parish Church at Clapham 
which records the work and names of the so-called “ Clapham 
Sect.”” it is as follows :— 

“Let us Praise God for the memory and example of all the 
faithful departed who have worshipped in this Church and especially 
for the undernamed Servants of Christ, sometime called THié 
CLAPHAM SECT who in the latter part of the XVIIIth and early 
part of the XIXth Centuries, laboured so abundantly for National 
Righteousness, and the Conversion of the Heathen, and rested not 
until the Curse of Slavery was swept away from all parts of the 
British Dominions. 
Charles Grant 
Zachary Macaulay 
Granville Sharp 


Henry Thornton 

John Thornton 

Henry Venn, Curate of Clapham 
John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) John Venn, Rector of Clapham 
James Stephen William Wilberforce. 

* O God, we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have declared 
unto us, the noble works that Thou didst in their days and in the old 
time before them.’ ” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








POETRY. 
AT NIGHT. 


One night I heard a small, weak voice, 
Born into a silent, sleeping world: 
Was it a new-born baby, or 
A new-born lamb, a minute old ? 


But when I saw the sky was one 
Big loaded orchard of bright lights, 
I almost cried like that young child, 
For Earth, and all her littie mites. 
The silence of those mighty heavens, 
That infant’s cry, so weak in power, 
Made me half wish that Day had brought 
Her sparrow with his common flower. 


VIOLET AND OAK. 
Down through the trees is my green walk: 
It is so narrow there and dark 
That all the end, that’s scen afar, 
Is a dot of daylight, Jike a star. 
Wien I had walked halfway or more, 
I saw a pretty, small, blue flower ; 
And, looking closer, I espied 
A sinall green stranger at her side. 
If that flower’s sweetheart lives to die 
A natural death, thought I 
What will have happened by then 
To a world of ever restless men ? 
** My little new-born oak,” I said, 
* If my soul lives when I am dead, 
I'il have an hotir or more with you 
Five hundred years from now! 
When your straight back’s so strong that though 
Your leaves were lead on every bough, 
It would not break—IV'il think of you 
When, weak and smali, your sweetheart was 
A little violet in the grass.” 

W. H. Davies. 








NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence” or Ariicles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are 
anarked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
** Lelters to the Ediior,’ insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 
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MUSIC. 


| 
** LISTENING-IN ’? TO OPERA. 


Tuenre could not be a greater contrast to the first performance 
of the Magic Flute than the Covent Garden performance of 
January 5th when, for the first time in England, opera was 
broadcasted. In 1791, in a little Viennese theatre, the audience 
wavered between disapproval and mild applause; in 1923, in 
addition to the audience at Covent Garden Opera House, a 
supernumerary audience of many thousands, scattered over 
Greater London and far into the country beyond, heard the 
opera with almost equal clearness and possibly with far more 
comfort. It is, indeed, time for everyone who has not yet 
done so to sit up and take notice of this new development 
of science. The best performances of the best music, pre 
viously accessible only to the few, can now be brought into 
every home in England. Wireless has made the universality 
of music a hard, indisputable fact; and it is, incidentally, a 
means of spreading civilization on an unimaginable scale. 
Paderewski, if he returns to the world of music, will 
not play to the limited audience of a single hall: all England 
will be able to hear him if it wishes. And if ever the first 
performance of some modern work arouses the expectation 
that grected Scriabin’s Prometheus, no enterprising evening 
paper need bring out a special report on the night of the 
performance ; the work will have been discussed already in a 
hundred thousand homes. 

A surprisingly large number of otherwise well-informed 
people still think of broadcasting as a grandiose fraud. No 
doubt they are influenced by memories of the early gramo- 
phones, when, amid the splutterings of imperfect reeords, the 
tenors and sopranos of twenty years ago emitted guttural 
and terrifying gurgles like the suffocating victims of some 
real Grand Guignol. Perhaps the uninitiated do not realize 
that inaudible symphonies and silent operas are flowing 
nightly above their housetops, that the sky has become a 
vast reservoir of dumb music which an absurdly simple 
apparatus will change into living sound, but from a not 
unnatural distrust of human ingenuity they prefer to remain 
in a state of stuffy unenlightenment. 

Listening-in is not very different from receiving a message 
on the telephone, except that the transmitting instruments 
are far more sympathetic. But the listener-in to music will 
take some time to become accustomed to the new conditions, 
which entail an almost complete isolation of the sense of 
hearing. In the concert room most people are stimulated 
by at least three different senses ; consequently when they 
listen-in they actually hear music for the first time. At the 
opera this is still more true. For one thing, the listener-in 
is deprived of mental participation in the performance, and 
this psycho-analysts tell us is essential to our full enjoyment. 
Wireless relegates the listener to a position somewhere behind 
the scenes. He is an eavesdropper, as it were, and an impene- 
trable wall separates him from the performers. During pauses 
in the music he can hear the bodiless singers moving about 
the stage. From the rustling of a gown or the clanking of a 
sword-hilt he can guess at some invisible gesture ; while a 
bow dropped in the orchestra or a burst of applause from the 
audience will strengthen the illusion of reality. 

The human voice is transmitted with surprising verisimili- 
tude. Indeed, the listener-in can hear with almost greater ease 
than the majority of the people in the auditorium, for he is freed 
from the many distractions of the theatre. Of course, there can, 
and will be, improvements. To my ear, orchestral tuitis are 
often sodden and dead in tone, and while the timbre of the 
wood-wind remains unimpaired and the brass satisfactory if 
less obtrusive, the airy brilliance of the strings is lost. Yet the 
whole effect is little short of miraculous in its approach to truth. 
I had better say that this opinion applies only to listening- 
in by means of earpieces; the more or less communal advan- 
tages of the device known as the “ loud-speaker ” are counter- 
balanced by a grating sound that continues throughout the 
transmission. In order to be heard by this method, the 
Sound has to be magnified, and as small sounds from the audi- 
torium and the stage are necessarily magnified as well as the 
music, the present disadvantages need no emphasis. How- 
ever, these cavils are merely split-hairs. 


Broadcasting will 


ie 
do far more for music than the camera has done for the 
of painting and sculpture. = 

““ Opera by wireless ” has been so popular that the Britis 

Broadcasting Company has since transmitted the majority of 
operas performed at Covent Garden by the British National 
Opera Company during the last fortnight of their season 
Wagner, Humperdinck, and Verdi were most satisfactory 
Puccini stood revealed in his cheapness, while the too infrequent 
arias and ensembles of the Marriage of Figaro must hays 
dispensed musical culture of the right kind, though its vast 
stretches of spoken dialogue probably puzzled many listening. 
in, for Da Ponte’s libretto, I should imagine, is unintelligible 
to those who do not know what is happening on the stage 
In addition to opera, the British Broadcasting Company 
transmit their own concerts, and while public taste is tog 
rigorously considered, the programmes are often good. Piano 
solos are perhaps the least satisfactory. The transmitting 
instruments cannot digest the highest notes of the piano : 
they reproduce as mere woody taps of an indefinite pitch, 
But with the performances of Beethoven and Schumany 
Quartets by the Kendall quartet I had little fault to fing, 
No one can object to the blatantly popular items in the pro. 
grammes. They are economically necessary, like the Saturday 
Promenade Concerts. But some definite system of programmes, 
similar to the Promenade programmes, would spare the 
listener-in the perorations of a comedian or the cheap fami- 
liarities of a fox-trot when he has adjusted his instrument 
solely to hear the Unfinished Symphony. The would-be 
listener-in must be sure of acquiring reliable instruments 
such as can be bought from the British Broadcasting 
Company, and he must be within a reasonable distance 
of the transmitting station, for at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles the volume of sound is considerably reduced in 
volume; but that again depends upon the power of the 
receiving instruments. C. H, 


(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on pp. 260-1.) 


BOOKS. 
—< ~——_ 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tue binders’ strike has meant a week of few books. There 
is not much more than a quarter of the usual output for 
this time of year. One of the most interesting is Mr. Horatio 
Brown’s Letters and Papers of John Addington Symonds 
(John Murray). ‘The letters seem of great interest, with 
the true charm of Ictters, plenty of information about public 
events, such as the appearance of the second volume of The 
Ring and the Book, and plenty about private concerns, such 
as when he changed house : “ the loss of three hundredweights 
of my favourite books ingeniously selected from the beginnings 
or ends of editions by the movers.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s Laughter from a Cloud (Constable) 
seems entirely charming. It is made up of little plays, 
contributions to family magazines, word and question games, 
a few short stories, and verses, such as the “ Ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spence,” written in the eighteenth-century manner. 
He was a true scholar and a man of a delicate, yet robust, 
sense of humour. 

The Cambridge University Press has issued an important 
looking book by Professor A. S. Eddington on The Mathes 
matical Theory of Relativity, a small first draft of which was 
published in the French edition of Space, Time and Gravi- 
tation. It is not a book for the lay reader. Mr. Hewlett 
has published a new collection of essays, Exlemporary Essays 
(Humphrey Milford), among which I am glad to see informal 
studies of Byron and Shelley, two of his best subjects. 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who was American Ambassador to 
Italy, has brought out a book on Danie and his Influence 
(Chapman and Hall). 

There appears to be no poctry of special interest, and no 
important novels, though Miss Amber Reeves’s Give and 
Take (Hurst and Blackett) may well prove interesting. It 
appears to be a political novel about post-War England, 
and seems to be written with that author's usual rather 
sardonic humour. Mr. George Renwick’s first novel, Up the 
Hill of Fleet (T. Fisher Unwin), which is abeut modera 
journalism, will certainly prove brisk and readable. 











Tur Lirerary EDITOR. 
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—————— 
THE POET’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


Ts is a striking and original anthology of religious verse, 
we hope that Mr. Norman Ault will not think us unap- 
or ungrateful for the very pleasant gift he has 
made us if we say that his title is misleading. It isan example 
of an author letting himself be run away with by an attractive 
title—a thing all authors are tempted to allow, for a taking 
title unguestionably plays a great part in a book's success. 
Many of the poems, though they deal with Christianity and 
with religious truths, are not in any sense Christological. 
In a word, ~ The Poets and the Faith of Christ’ would 
a much truer name for the book, though we admit 
However, this is a cross- 


but 
yreciative 


bave been 
not nearly so attractive a one. 
grained way to review a book. 

One of the most important things about an anthology is 
who dominates it. From the literary side we must in this 
case name Crashaw amongst the older and Blake amongst 
the more modern poets. In spite of his somewhat pec antic 
and mannered speech Crashaw can say delightful things 
in a delightful way. Take, for example, the quotation from 
him which forms the motto to the first section of the book, 
entitled “* Born of Mary ” : 

* When love of us called Him to see 

If we'd vouchsafe His company, 

He left His Father’s court, and came 

Lightly as a lambent flame, 

Leaping upon the hills, to be 

The humble King of you and me.” 
Here is the true poetic inspiration—* Lightly as a lambent 
tame” could hardly be bettered in the rhetoric of verse, 
while the phrase “* Leaping upon the hills,” which follows, 
sets the heart ablaze though the flame is lambent. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Crashaw was always 
so tremendous as this. He was far too apt to turn to mere 
prettiness. Sometimes, too, he goes beyond this and becomes 
so artfully silly that, in spite of all his cleverness and charm, 
the reader is shocked into a kind of nausea, or at any rate 
repugnance. ‘Take, for example, the way in which he antici- 
pates one of the worst tricks of the eighteenth century and 
one of their worst uses of a “ pretty” word. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, it was Crashaw who said of the miracle of 
the wine and water at the Marriage in Cana, ‘‘ The conscious 
water saw its God, and blushed.” As a Hibernian critic 
might say, Crashaw ought to have been above that kind of 
thing, and should have left it to his successors, Pope, Addison 
and Tickell. 

One looks for discoveries, but in this anthology there seems 
nothing except the verse just quoted which is sublime. There 
is, however, a very poignant passage from one of Cowper's 
satires, which, though I daresay I shall be told that it is 
one of the most famous in his works, I must confess is quite 
new to me :— 

* Who judged the Pharisee ? What odious cause 
Exposed him to the vengeance of the laws? . » 4 
Was blasphemy his sin? Or did he stray 
From the strict duties of the sacred day ? 

Sit long and late at the carousing board ? 
(Such were the sins with which he charged his Lord.) 
No—the man’s morals were exact. What then ? 
*Twas his ambition to be seen of men; 
His virtues were his pride, and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price ; 
Ife wore them, as fine trappings, for a show— 
pping 
A praying, synagogue-frequenting beau.” 


It is curious to note how poignant was the mild tamer of 
hares when he felt the bitter indignation which every good 
man must feel towards those who debase God’s coinage as 
the canting Pharisee or the arid hard-and-fast ritualist 
debases it. 

Another magnificent piece of invective in regard to the 
Pharisee is quoted from Cowper :— 


* We judged them with as terrible a frown 
As if not love, but wrath, had brought him down: 
Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had grace for others’ sins, but none for theirs .« « ¢ 
The astonished vulgar trembled while he tore 
The mask from faces never seen before ; 
Ife stripped the impostors in the noonday sun, 
Showed that they followed all they seemed to shun: 
Their prayers made public, their excesses kept 
As private as the chambers where they slept ; 








can only describe as the ‘“ Staircase Poem.” 


The temple and its holy rites profaned 

By mummeries he that dwelt in it disdained, 
Uplifted hands, that at convenient times 
Could act extortion and the worst of crimes, 
Washed with a neatness scrupulously nice, 


And free from every taint, but that of vice.’ 


Of course there are many literary lapses in the siyle, but it 
has a touch, if only a touch, of the true vitamines of verse, 
as has also the charming * Walk to Emmacus,” 
quoted in this anthology. 


which is 


Mr. Ault naturally includes the tremendous poem which I 
No man to 
this day knows the title or the writer of the poem which the 


editor heads “To-day I must abide at thy house.” It was 


found among the Christchurch MSS. of the seventeenth 


century, and it is without question the greatest piece of 


literary treasure trove of recent times. It has a quality 
which is very rare in English verse. It is quite perfect so 
far as it goes. By this I do not mean to say that it is a very 


great poem, but merely that the author has accomplished 


exactly what he set out to do perfectly, and without any 
drawbacks. You may find it pedantic or boring, though if 
anyone should actually do so I admit it would seem a miracle 
to me, but you cannot say—and this is the real test—that 
though it is an enchanting poem and full of delight, the 
delight is half spoilt by this or that vulgarity or gaucherie or 
obscurity. Having gone so far, I must set it forth to show 
exactly what I mean, even though most of my readers have 
it by heart :— 
Yet if his majesty, our sovereign lord, 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say, ‘Ill be your guest to-morrow night,’ 

How should we stir ourselves, call and command 

All hands to work! ‘ Let no man idle stand. 

Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat, 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 

That without tapers they may give a light. 

Look to the presence : are the carpets spread, 

The dais o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs ? 

Perfume the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place.’ 

Thus if the king were coming would we do; 

And ’twere good reason too: 

Yor ‘tis a duteous thing 

vo show all honour to an earthly king ; 

And, after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost, 

But at the coming of the King of heaven 

All's set at six and seven: 

We wallow in our sin: 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain Him always like a stranger, 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in the manger.” 
What an admirable piece of craftsmanship is included 
in the two couplets which begin ** Look to the presence.” 
Was ever the bustle of household preparation for some 
honoured guest better expressed and embalmed in verse 
than here? It is, indeed, a case of ‘*I see no longer, I myself 
am there.” The lights of the hurrying attendants flicker as 
they run from step to step of the stairease and the shadows dance 
and zig-zag along the re-echoing corridors or through the dim, 
half-lit halls. And then how perfectly given is the moral, 
and yet with what reticence. To mark its importance it has 
only six lines out of the thirty. 

As to who wrote the poem I am not scholar enough and 
also not impudent enough even to hazard a suggestion. 
Herbert and Vaughan, of course, often come very near it, 
but somehow or other there is a freer handsweep in this 
poem than theirs. It could not have been Crashaw, for he 
could not have kept out his preciosity in a poem of thirty 
lines, and the same applies to the other members of the 
Sabbatical school. Mlerrick certainly could not have achieved 
it, for when he got to the description of the perfumes or the 
wines and victuals he would have been bound to show himseli, 
even if only slightly, a votary of *‘ the sty of Epicurus.”” Again, 
we should have had some slightly risky metaphors about 
the ladies attendant. It is a fascinating mystery, but one 
that a wise man will not say too much about lest a discovery 
in some country house or at Oxford or Cambridge, or at 
Christchurch itself, should give a clue to the authorship which 





_* The Poet's L ife of Christ. compiled, arranged and decorated by Norman Ault 
endou; Humphrey Milford, {7s. 6d. net.] 


will shame us all. Anyway, it would be very interesting to 
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hear if any of our learned readers have suggestions to offer, 
and, in spite of our warnings, take the risks. 
After all, I cannot help trying my own fortune. I suggest 
Quarles, for he, too, had the knack of using colloquial 

language with a high rhetorical force and dignity. 
J. Sr. Lok Srracuey. 


THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE.* 


Ti1s book is an outburst. Hence its limitations, but also 
some of its charm. It is one of those books in which there is 
no progression of chapter following chapter in logical sequence, 
each dealing with some different aspect of the subject, and 
only seen to form one whole when the book is laid down. 
Rather is Signor Nitti’s work all one long chapter, all on one 
aspect of one problem, with each new fact and argument 
flung on to the top of the last: not joined to it like a new 
step of a stairway leading to irrefutable conclusion, but simply 
piled upon the last so that conclusion may be reached in the 
end only, if at all, by the mere height of the heap. Yet 
Nitti’s method suits, in some respects, his theme. After all, 
if one is out to write a Jeremiad, it can hardly be called a 
fault to imitate Jeremiah, for what we might call the “* cu- 
mulative ” method was certainly that of the prophet. The 
Decadence of Europe is, indeed, another of those attempts 
to ery halt to a headstrong world which particular writers 
from time to time become convinced is rushing to its ruin. 
Now, in this case, nearly everyone in this country will grant 
Nitti’s main contention—namely, that Europe is in a state 
of decadence. Hence we cannot well judge the book as an 
agent of persuasion for that view. Taking for granted, then, 
this pessimistic outlook, we must consider such analysis of 
the causes and suggested remedies for the admitted situation 
as the book offers. 

The burden of Signor Nitti’s—we might really almost 
say—‘ song,’ for he appeals rather more to the emo- 
tions than the reason, is that the present political con- 
figuration of Europe is wholly artificial, supported solely by 
the Versailles, Triancen, St. Germain and Neuilly Treaties, 
and conflicts at every point with both ethnographical 
and ecconomie necessities ; that this arrangement is held in 
place simply by the military power of France and her essential 
outpost of Poland ; that if cither of these supports gave way 
the whole system of, in Clemenceau’s words, “* peace as war 
conducted with other weapons ” would crash down; that so 
long as this system is in foree the economic life of Europe 
will remain paralysed and her world-covering dominance will 
fade as fast and as strangely as it arose. A chapter of history 
will be closed. For upon her power of production in the end 
depends her intellectual life. Her universities will be as silent 
as her factories. Already that great seat of learning at 
Vicnna—not the least ancient nor the least renowned that the 
world may boast of—is showing in the agony of its professors 
and its students what will soon be the fate of any who dare 
to care for learning. 

This, then, is what Nitti asserts. He attempts to main- 
tain it, as we have said above, by the haphazard accumula- 
tion of corroborative evidence rather than by any logical 
argument. The first part of the book is a review of the various 
economic and political conferences that have taken place since 
* Peace” was signed. This leads, of course, to an inevitable 
historical comparison—that of to-day compared with the 
* Concert of Europe” period after the Napolecnic wars, 
Naturally, the twentieth century comes off badly: ‘Those 
who drew up the treaty (that of 1815) were men of the old 
school. The treaty, in fact, opens with the words ** Au nom 
de la trés Sainte et indivisible Trinité.” ['That, of course, is 
not quite true. These are the opening words, not cf the 
Paris treaty itself, but of the pact of the Holy Alliance, which, 
unlike the Covenant of the League of Nations, was not 
embodied in the treaty on which it rested. . But let this pass, 
jt is really immaicrial to Nittis argument.| Tle goes on, 
* But the moral greatness of those men, and the nobility of 
their ideas, so far surpass the covetous designs, the plutocratic 
greed, and the demagogie scepticism of the men who made the 
treaties of 1919 that, compared with them, they scem the 
representatives of a higher civilization and a nobler period 
of history.” 








This is certainly putting the thing strongly. 
seems to catch an echo of a sort of Italian Dean Inge j 
such passages. Yet can there be any two living men va 
more opposed personalities than Nitti and the Dean ”) But 
now that one sees the Versailles Treaty being tested as @ work. 
ing instrument, it must be admiited that there is a good deal 
to be said for this view. Compare, for instance, the economic 
clauses of the two treaties. An indemnity of 700 Millions 

yas imposed on France. She paid it at once by borrowin 
and had cleared herself from the debt in two years, . 
period of military occupation was fixed at five years, But 
after the payment of the indemnity the Allied troops were 
withdrawn in 1817. Tn 1919 no indemnity was imposed 
The principle of “no indemnities” was one of Mr. Wilson's 
fourteen points, on the basis on which the Germans signed the 
Armistice. Hence the use of the term Reparations, Germany 
thoroughly deserved to pay a War indemnity, and an ex. 
tremely large one at that. She had done great wrongs, 
Not only had she prepared for the War and made the War 
but she had waged it in the spirit of frightfulness which the 
had proclaimed. She took the initiative in all the new 
horrors added to the War. Still, the principle of “ no indem. 
nities ” was one of the agreed bases of peace. But in those 
preliminaries for the Armistice settled on November 2nd, 
1918, there is a small and insignificant phrase which declare 
that Germany shall be required to make “ reparation for 
damage done.” This phrase, says Signor Nitti, was inserted, 
with little discussion, out of politeness to M. Clemenceau, 
who seemed to attach great importance to it. 

By the end of the Versailles Conference it had been decided 
that this phrase meant that Germany was liable for almost 
all the expenditure of all the Allies during the four and a-half 
years of war and the tetal war pensions which they should 
grant in the future. (If we interpret Signor Nitti rightly 
he has exaggerated the meaning of the Treaty, which does 
not debit Germany with the cost of the War, but only requires 
her to pay compensation for damage done and the cost of 
war pensions.) This meant a sum so huge that it has never 
yet ever been computed. The Reparations Commission was 
soon appointed and was given complete power over German 
finances, so that it could always override the German Govern- 
ment. No term, except the date of the payment of a sum 
which has not been fixed and can be increased at the whim 
of any of the Allies, has been put to its virtual control of 
Germany. A military occupation of fifteen years was decided 
upon, and now, four years from the signing of peace, the 
French have just made the greatest of a series of extensions 
of the occupied zone. These have been the practical results 
of the principle of ** no indemnities ” as applied by Clemenceau 
and the successive ‘* Presidents of the Council ” that have 
followed him. Nitti sums up his view of ‘ Reparations” 
in this paragraph :— 

“This, in broad outline, is the story of the reparations question, 
which is the fundamental difficulty underlying the economic life of 
the world. Born in equivocation, engendered by violence, and 
conceived in opposition to all compacts and pledges, the reparations 
question represents the ruin of Germany, the destruction of the 


world’s commerce, and the most formidable blunder that has ever 
menaced the existence of civilization in modern times.” 


(One almost 


Only now, after four years, are the people of England 
beginning to realize how deeply they were duped and 
how insecure was the settlement. Englishmen are the one 
really inveterately idealistic race that the world has ever 
seen, and in 1919 they were in a characteristic mood. They 
were, most certainly and most justly, violently anti-German 
Germany had caused them all those deep _ sufferings 
which they had sustained during the War. But running 
across this fecling, running counter to it, was their other idea. 
They had won the greatest war of history, and they were 
going to make the greatest peace. They would make a peace 
so just that there need never be another war. It was not 
for Foch but for Wilson that they made London tremble 
with their cheers. And the politicians of the hour, always 
sensitive to public opinion, accommodated themselves to 
the popular spirit. Germany, indeed, must be crushed, to 
pander to the first impulse, but not by an indemnity, oh no, 
by “ Reparations,” to satisfy idealism. Europe must be 
* Balkanized ” to Iet France dominate, but not by crude 
annexations—no, simply by self-determination. How wonder 


fully M. Clemenceau, for it was his work, embodied in he 
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nd vague idealism about the future, the first 


many @ ois 
ow the second in theory, we are only just beginning 


in practice and 


realize. p 7 . 
Me sane man can believe that the Versailles Treaty can 


remain the basis of a European settlement. It cannot be 
retended that Europe 1s settling down. Daily she gets less 
and less settled. Sooner or later the treatics must be 
modified. Already that of Sévres has gone. Soon all the 
treaties of the other Paris suburbs which have given their 
names to this chapter of history must follow it. The only 
question js, shall the other treaties fall, like this first, by force 
of arms. If they do, then let us be certain that new treatics 
no less unjust, probably more unjust, than the present, 
though in a contrary sense, will arise, and Europe will be 
finally and for ever both morally and economically bankrupt. 
sut if the Allies, if America, while they still dominate the 
situation were of their own free will to revise the treaties, 
then Europe would rise again. Great gains were made during 
the War. Three autocrats lost their crowns. It is not yet 
too late for the people of Europe to realize some part of those 
great dreams that men dreamt during the War. 

Such is the strain in which Signor Nitti writes. What 
settlement we should have made, a necessary addition to 
the consideration of that which we did make, we discuss 
in our leading columns. 





MR. SIMPSON’S NAPOLEON III.* 

Tue latest period which, in the revolution of the ages, is now 
gradually moving under the historian’s searchlight is the 
middle part of the nineteenth century, and of this period 
Napoleon Ill. is the central figure. The appearance, by 
instalments, of a first-rate history of this man and his work is 
herefore a peculiarly important addition to our best historical 
literature. When the work is accomplished its author will 
occupy a very definite position among English historians, 

Mr. Simpson, bred at Oxford, but now for some years a 
Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, represents something that is 
characteristic of the school where he learnt and something 
of the school where he has taught. Ile is certainly a happy 
example of that practice of exchange between the two senior 
Universities which some people would like to see even more 
usual than it is. It is now more than a dozen years since, 
as a young student, he published his sound but brilliant 
Rise of Louis Napoleon, telling the extraordinary series of 
adventures that landed that pertinacious young man in the 
President's Chair of France. The new volume, equally 
sound and brilliant and more mature, carries the story along 
through the Roman expedition of 1849 and the coup d'état 
to the end of the Crimean War. ‘Two more volumes should 
see the task accomplished, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Simpson will cast aside all dispensable weights to run his race 
to the end without undue delay. He is now very deeply 
committed to the public and the historical world to finish the 
task in reasonable time. We shall then have a life of Napoleon 
lil. satisfactory alike to the scholar and to the general reader. 
The period and the subject are particularly interesting to our 
post-War generation. 

A proper life of Napoleon III. is sorely needed for an under- 
standing of modern Europe. No man, not even Castlereagh, 
was ever surrounded by a thicker mist of passion and mis- 
representation, for not only would the Liberals of his 
generation never forgive the despot in spite of his using 
his despotism on their behalf, but the French could 
never forgive him for losing the war into which their 
passions and Bismarck’s cunning drove him after his 
health had rendered him incapable of self-assertion. He 
has had two chief apologists, Emile Ollivier and La Govrce, 
but Ollivier is not wholly to be trusted where his own political 
Teputation is at stake, and La Gorce, though a fine historian, 
wrote from the point of view of a French Clerical, to whom 
the best part of Napoleon's policy, the liberation of Italy, 
Was a mistake and a mystery, and who failed to sympathize 
with the most generous and not least characteristic sides of 
his hero's complex mentality. 

In judging Napoleon III. Mr. Simpson, Dean of Chapel 
at Trinity, has the advantage of being neither a discredited 


French statesman nor a zealous French Papalist. He sees 
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the man as a whole and sympathizes heattily with his best 
and most gencrous side, makes allowance for the difficulties 
of his position and notes the faults and weaknesses of his 
character and policy. The merit of the book is that we get 
the facts in a most attractive narrative, just as they occurred, 
enabling every man to form his own judgment. But Mr. 
Simpson’s interpretation is clear. He thinks that what- 
ever was saved for liberty and progress from the wreck 
of 1849—and that salvage chiefly consisted of the 
liberation of Italy ten years later—was saved by Louis 
Napoleon ; that if he had not made himself plebiscitary 
despot of France he could never, in the trammels of a Consti- 
tution run by French reactionaries, have accomplished that 
work; that the Crimean War which put down the Czar- 
dom from the dominating position in Europe was an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the putting down of Austria. Yet 
Mr. Simpson, who never lets his theories run counter to the 
facts, is careful to show that Stratford de Redcliffe and the 
English Radical Press were more conscious and deliberate 
makers of the Crimean War than Napoleon, who more than 
once tried honestly to avert it. The fact that he and his 
plans for the future were the principal gainers by the war 
does not prove that he foresaw and plotted it from the 
beginning. 

The Roman adventure of 1849, which afterwards got so 
sadly entangled with the other and nobler half of his Italian 
policy, is very fairly described by Mr. Simpson from the point 
of view of the young President’s wishes and the limitations 
of his power. Even then he wished to help the Italians 
Ife flung his shield over Piedmont after Novara, saving her 
territories «nd her independence for his own and Italy’s future 
use. Mr. Simpson makes it clearer than ever that Napoleon's 
Presidential position in leading strings to the French poli- 
ticians made it easy for him to help the Pope and difficult 
for him to heip Italy, and that only the position as despot 
which he acquired by the coup d’état rendered it possible for 
him to carry out the more liberal half of his Italian policy, or 
for that matter to make the war of the Crimea which Mr. 
Simpson regards as having been an indispensable preliminary. 





“So long and so long only as a crowned adventurer held sway 
in Paris were adventures to be permitted in the sphere of inter- 
national politics all Europe over. During the reign of this imperial 
dreamer, and during it alone, did the conditions of nineteenth 
century diplomacy allow dreamers to translate their dreams inte 
action” (p. 12). 

The coup d'état itself is very fairly and fully, as well as 
amusingly, described. No event requires more careful study 
of the facts and circumstances before judgment is pronounced, 
I have not the space to enter into the discussion of that most 
complicated and difficult question of French internal politics, 
It was a sorry business, but perhaps France herself was as 
much to blame as Napoleon. Was she move sinned against 
than sinning? One thing is certain, that when this ‘ cut- 
purse of the Empire”? had stolen despotic power wiih the 
general approbation of his countrymen, he used his despotism 
to free Italy in spite of the French Clericals, to court most 
sineecrely the friendship of England in spite of the I'rench 
Nationalists, and to initiate Chevalicr’s free trade ia spite 
of the French manufacturers. 

If Napoleon Tif. in his full health and vigour had been 
despot of France from 1919 to 1923 the Entenie would have been 
preserved and strengthened, Europe saved, peace secured and 
reasonable reparations collected. Wor Napoleon, unlike most 
of the politicians of France, understood something of economics 
and was a “ good Eurepean.” 

‘“No ruler of France (says Mr. Simpson), none perhaps of any 
European country, was so cosmopolitan in his training and outlook 
as Napoleon Ill. None certainly was less French. Essentially 
he was an international figure : too good a citizen perhaps of Europe 
to be ultimately a successful ruler of any one country in it.” 

Yet the last pages of the volume indicate that he might after 
all have succeeded as ruler of France if he had kept his health, 
Of that the later volumes will tell us more. The vice of his 
despotic system, as of all despotic systems, was that every- 
thing depended on him personally. In 1856 he lamented 
that ‘“‘there were no statesmen in France.” 
* Tliness,” says Mr. Simpson, “ which the absence of com. 
petent subordinates accelerated with the Emperor, the 
absence of competent subordinates was to render fatal to 


to Cowley 


the Empire.” 
This volume leaves Napoleon in 1856 at the summit of 
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unqualified success, though his Italian achievement, so suc- 
cessful for Italy if not for him, still lies ahead. Mr. Simpson's 
view of what is to follow is adumbrated in the last paragraph :— 

“The habit of seeking change pursued Louis Napoleon even 
when change was become to his own disadvantage ; but it was 
other men’s ills as well as his own good that he could not leave 
alone. And for this reason the expenditure and exhaustion of his 
power was a process in many ways more fruitful than the acquisition 
of it, although it led him eventually to astonish by his failures a 
world which had hardly ceased to be amazed by his success.” 

A great many clever things said by important people 
are quoted in the course of this volume, but perhaps the 
finest quotation, or at least the noblest and most moving to 
an Englishman, is the letter of a certain A. Smith to his wife 
from the British camp in front of Sebastopol, given in a note 
on p. 281. The race was not dwindling down that reared the 
man who wrote it. G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE MAKING OF RURAL EUROPE.* 

Tus book is something of a puzzle. Miss Douglas Irvine is 
saturated in the histery of European agriculture, but we 
cannot find that for all her learning she suggests any practical 
remedy for our present distress. Her writing is admirable ; 
if rather austere it is well weighed and accurate. It is 
impossible, however, to praise the arrangement of the book so 
much as the writing. The author changes with lightning 
rapidity from one period to another and from one country to 
another, and it is more diflicult to derive impressions from this 
treatment than it would have been if there had been a stricter 
chronological and geographical order. 

The genera! sense of the author’s conclusions is that the 
peasantry of Europe, as a whole, is winning and ought to 
win. Ina way we must all sincerely agree with this. For 
our part, we should like to sce a vastly increased number of 
small farmers in every country owning their own land and 
developing the independence which comes from the con- 
sciousness of ownership and the magic of property. The 
author speaks of this peasant movement as the “ Green 
Rising,’ probably borrowing the phrase from Russia, where 
the Green, or peasant organization, had a considerable modify- 
ing effect upon both the Red and the White campaigns. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that it was the peasants of 
Russia who defeated Bolshevism. The immobility, the vis 
trertie, which they displayed in the presence of the cruel 
theories of Lenin and Trotsky easily won the day. Many 
persons, not without reason, think that when Russia once 
again enters the comity of nations it will be as a Peasant 
State. Not that the peasants have shown any ability to 
organize a prosperous Government, but probably nothing so 
substantial as the peasantry will be left. On that peasant 
foundation Russia will have to begin to reconstruct her 
fortunes, whatever the future may hold for her. 

But though the author is a champion of the peasantry she 
is very much opposed to “ capitalism.” She is not, it will be 
seen, a Socialist ; she condemns nationalization of the land. 
She would, nevertheless, like to see nations de-industrialized, 
whatever that may mean. The meaning, we fear, would be 
more disastrous in practice than it looks ominous in print. 
To prohibit capitalism would be to prohibit the success of any 
peasant beyond a certain point. It would be to kill ambition ; 
and anybody who knows anything about the land must admit 
that the greatest developments in agriculture have all been 
inspired by ambition. The leaders and the reformers were 
what they were just because they were ambitious. 

Miss Irvine admits that the common lands of England 
before the enclosures had many disadvantages. Poor farming 
was inevitable and disease weakened cattle which could not 
be segregated, but she apparently thinks that the change 
not only ought to have been, but could have been, to farming 
by peasants deprived of any incentive to become more than 
peasants, instead of to what she calls capitalistic farming. 

“The communal life of villages might have been revived and 
developed so as to secure an effective control of the animals pastured 
collectively, or even beyond this, so as to allow of co-operative 
arable farming on a large scale. Failing all else, Young’s remedy 
might have been tried: there might have been a general provision 
of adequate allotments to a peasantry which would still have enjoyed 
the sense of property, and some sense of security, and have had a 
stable tie to the soil. These expedients might have been combined. 
After all, England has, north, south, east and west of her, countries 


which practise scientific yen and which are np 
given up, land, stock and 
capitalist farmers.” 


oa ae ot 
uildings, to engrossing landlords 


The average British farmer would certainly find a bitte 
amusement is being described as a capitalist. So would . 
landlord, who has been compelled to break up his ih 
since the net income from it became a minus quantity, 

We had expected that Miss Irvine, having established her 
peasantry, would encourage them to co-operate. But though 
of course, she does not deny the‘merits of co-operation, she finds 
a great deal to condemn in it and this partly for sentimentg} 
reasons. She dislikes the specialization which she believes 
co-operation implies. As for Ireland, where agricultyrg 
prosperity was notoriously built up on co-operation, she 
points to experience there as proving that co-operation whey 
too much developed encourages a vain, even harmful, 
displacing of goods. 

Much though she would like to see a Green Rising in Great 
Britain, she does not discern many signs of it at present. She 
fancies that our present agrarian system can be superseded 
only by Collectivism. With such an event in mind she appeals 
to the land nationalizers to allow the occupation of land by 
co-operative landworkers or agricultural guilds. Althoug| 
we cannot find much to agree with in Miss Irvine’s book, there 
does seem to be an opening for farm-workers to join or club 
together in running farms of moderate size. But these 
groups probably would not call themselves guilds. 





THE EVOLUTION OF CLIMATE.* 


Tue very able book which Mr. Brooks has written on the 
evolution of climate through all the periods of geological time, 
and especially during and since the last Ice Age, will interest 
many readers. It appeals to the meteorologist and the 
geologist as a clear exposition of a highly controversial subject, 
but it is peculiarly stimulating in so far as it shows how the 
study of climate may throw light on the early history of man, 
We must warn the reader that Mr. Brooks, in accepting the 
very attractive theories of Mr. E!lsworth Huntington, has 
apparently overlooked the searching criticisms of Professor 
Gregory, who, some years ago, demonstrated the weakness of 
much of Mr. Huntington’s evidence for the supposed drying up 
of large areas in Europe, Asia and Africa within comparatively 
recent times. Yet changes in climate must have had a good 
deal to do with the migrations of the primitive peoples, and 
must therefore be taken into account by the anthropologist. 
The retreat of the ice from Northern Europe somewhere about 
8000 B.c. certainly marked an epoch. The New Stone Age 
began then. Simultaneously, perhaps, the climate of North- 
Zast Africa became dry, as we know from the fact that mud 
began to be deposited instead of gravel, and the earliest 
Egyptian civilization began to develop. About the year 
3000 B.c. it is conjectured that a period of drought set in. In 
Ireland the bogs became habitable, as the remains of huts 
show, and it is inferred that the legendary Irish heroes 
flourished at this time, when their energies were not abated by 
incessant rain. The desiccation of Central Asia, it is sug- 
gested, caused the great migrations southward into Mesopo- 
tamia which led to the foundation of the Akkadian Empire 
The written records go back to this remote date. It is sup- 
posed that the Bronze Age, dating from about 1800 B.c. i 
these islands, ushered in a period of rainy weather, during 
which the peat-bogs grew and killed the earlier forests. 
Mr. Huntington even imagines that there was a specially 
rainy epoch from 500 B.c. to A.D. 200, and that the Greek an 
Roman civilizations grew up during this Pluvial Period 
because the nomads of Eastern Europe and Central Asi, 
having plenty of water for their herds, had no need to emigrate 
in search of a living. The theory offers an explanation of the 
undoubted fact that great folk-migrations of Gauls, Goths, 
Vandals and others took place in the early Christian Era, and 
that these peoples, driven by some irresistible force, made 
their way southward to the Mediterranean. Whether it is the 
true or the only explanation may be, and is, hotly disputed, 
but it deserves consideration. The author refers to Mr 
Huntington's interesting study of the big trees of California, 
some of which are 4,000 years old. ‘The rings on these 


“sequoias prove that in their lifetime the climate had varied 





“© The Making of Rural Europe. By Melen Douglas Irvine. London: George 
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* The Evolution of Climate. By C. E.P. Brooks. With a preface by G. C. Simpso 
London; Beun brothers, (8s, 6d. net.) 
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eatly, long droughts alternating with rainy pagent ce — 
evidence of the trees accords with the evidence gat er ry 
archaeologists from the ruins in Arizona, Mexico and Yucatan. 
Mr. Brooks concludes by pointing out that, when civilization 
began in South-Western Asia and North-Eastern Africa, these 
regions, which are now among the most backward, probably 
had a climate resembling our own, with a heavy rainfall and 
daily fluctuations of weather. If this theory 1s sound, we are 
freed from the difficulty of understanding how an active and 
progressive civilization developed in the enervating climate 
of the Nile or the Tigris valley. Further, we have a definite 
explanation of the fact that the centres of civilization have 
moved northward and westward. We must heartily commend 
Mr. Brooks’s book. It makes the reader think and will pro- 
mote further investigation. The meteorologist, It 1s clear, 
will be a valuable ally of the archaeologist in studying the 
beginnings of human society. 





IRISH PEASANT PLAYS.* 


Tur speech of the West of Ireland peasant, at any rate as 
it reaches us through the medium of Synge or Lady Gregory, 
is altogether richer in poetry, in image and metaphor, than 
that of the educated Englishman. As anyone who heard 
both will remember, conversation in the ranks of the war-time 
Army was on a much higher level, aesthetically, than that in 
the officers’ messes; not because there were many literate 
men in the ranks, but for the opposite reason. Speech, with 
the illiterate, is their highest form of expression, and they 
put their best into it, till it rings like good money flung down. 
Those who live more remotely, the cultured, are apt to regard 
jt as a necessary, but sometimes wearisome, system of exchange, 
for which leaden counters will suffice. Artificial limits, like 
that of the salon, are necessary to give it resonance. Much 
of the pleasure to be derived from these four plays has its 
origin in the unaccustomed sound of voices which delight 
to clothe themselves in lucid similes ; which are never at a 
loss to weave from the familiar a garment for the naked 
strangers who come into their lives from beyond its narrow 
boundaries. The sophisticated may pucker their brows to 
recall the habits of whales, but Brian Hosty is not at a loss :— 

“Tt would be seventeen times better for themselves and our- 
selves, those beasts to have stopped browsing where they were, 
in their pen that is beneath the green ocean.” 

Two of the plays are based on interesting ideas. The 
short one-act play, The Wrens, springs from the observation 
that great events often hinge on trivialities. These irrespons- 
ible little birds lost Ireland a victory through awakening the 
Danish sentinels by pecking at the crumbs upon their drums! 
That is the legend. In the modern instance two strolling singers 
unintentionally divert the attention of the servant of a 
Member of Parliament then sitting at Dublin so that he 
forgets to call his master when the bell rings for a division 
on the motion before the House—the first reading of the 
Act of Union, which was carried by one vote. 

The idea behind The Image is more subtle. Actually, there 
is an image in the heart of each character, and chance seems 
to fling to them the means of realizing their dreams. But in 
contact with reality the image is shattered, and only the fool 
who was to be allowed no part in the realization still carries 
it whole in his heart. Yet the illusion works on reality, so 
that it is hard to say the image was not real all the time— 
s0 much at least may be inferred from the fact that a new- 
born child is christened with the name of the non-existent 
hero. But significance apart, the comedy of the piece is 
delightful. The dialogue is a pleasure in itself, and the whole 
play is an example of admirable workmanship in which the 
various strands of feeling are cunningly interwoven and tone 
and pattern combine in a harmonious effect. 





A LION TAMER.} 


Ture is a resemblance between the writers of Reminiscences 
(or some of them) and those gentlemen called Entertainers 
who appear on a variety stage in company with a Grand 
Piano and pour out a rapid series of songs and stories, each 
linked to the other by some such phrase as—‘* Which reminds 
me of a little thing that happened to me only last week.” 





* The Image and other Plays. By Lady Gregory. London: Putnam. [6s.] 
vl Adventures: Social and Literary. By Douglas Ainslie. London: Fisher 
uwin, [213] 





Such is Mr. Ainslie’s method. He has led an interesting, 
though a somewhat official life, and has met a great variety 
of important people, and he links together his memories, 
anecdotes, and stories with an agreeable patter. The book 
has many virtues and vices. The vices are those which are 
common to most autobiographies—too sparing a use of the 
blue pencil and an occasional tendency to record facts which 
are completely negative and empty of significance. For in- 
stance, such a phrase as “‘ My dear, sweet aunt Minnie, mother’s 
sister, married an Irishman, Sir Thomas Snagge,” might, 
for the purpose of public print, be equally well rendered by 
““My aunt Lady Snagge,” and the following reference to 
Professor Gilbert Murray is of no conceivable interest :— 

“I met him occasionally at H. J. Maynard’s rooms in St. John’s 

College while we were undergraduates, but have not done so since 
Oxford, save at the Philosophical Congress, also at Oxford, held 
quite recently. His versions of the Greek classic poets are not 
well known to me, as I prefer to read them in the original with 
the old-fashioned Bohn translation, or still better the Loeb, to 
help me rapidly over the difficult passages.” 
Another fault of Mr. Ainslie’s is an incomplete control of 
syntax and of the significant use of words. But let us turn 
to the virtues of his book, which are many. Mr. Ainslie has 
met an enormous number of “ lions ” and he has much that 
is agreeable and interesting to tell us, both about them and 
about his own experiences. There is an amusing ancedote 
about the Oxford Alpine Club, whose custom it was to explore 
the walls, roofs and upper windows of Oxford under cover 
of darkness. On the return journey of one of these adventures 
one of the party accidentally entered the bedroom of a lady, 
the relative of the Head of a college. The lady was naturally 
much alarmed, but all might have been well had not the 
mountaineer thought it his duty to embark on an elaborate 
apology ‘‘ and an explanation of the chief aims and objects 
of the Oxford Alpine Club.” This increased the alarm of the 
lady ; the college was roused and the too punctilious moun- 
taineer was heavily fined and his name “ struck off all manner 
of books.” 

A great variety of personages pass across the scene. Glads 
stone, Aubrey Beardsley, Renan, the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, Sarah Bernhardt, Wilde, Dizzy, Labouchere, Prince 
Francis of Teck : Tennyson on a yachting expedition reading 
“Locksley Hall” to a company of potentates and beating time 
to it on the shoulder of the Emperor of Russia; ‘“ Labby ” 
boasting “‘ his mythological misdeeds as others their equally 
mythological virtues ” ; Lord Acton, with Tit-Bits protruding 
from his greatcoat pocket, remarking that he found in it so 
much that he could not find elsewhere. And though Mr, 
Ainslie never says anything very illuminating or profound 
about any of them, he provides enough intriguing sidelights 
to make his book an exceedingly pleasant entertainment. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


—j—— 
OBSCURE POETRY. 


Tue time has come when the General Editor will give us no 
more space. The correspondence on ‘‘ Obscure Poetry ” must 
stop. There is no unanimity among Spectator readers as to 
the merits of Miss Edith Sitwell’s ‘* Promenade Sentimentale,”’ 
but we have all succeeded in learning a great deal about each 
other. I at least have learned a great deal about our readers. 
But I fear that there are two things which one section of 
readers, at any rate, has not learned about me. The first is 
that I am resolutely determined not to have the triple crown 
of infallibility pressed down upon my brow. On the head of 
a critic that head-dress automatically turns itself into a fool's 
cap. There are not enough general principles in the arts to 
make criticism—in the limited sense of the pronouncing of 
judgment—more than the expression of an individual opinion. 

The other thing Spectator readers have not learned—but 
this I can easily forgive them—is to read what I have written 
before replying to it. For instance, one correspondent says :— 
“Mrs. Williams-Ellis appears to be under a misapprehension 
in writing of Robert Browning’s obscurity as ‘ conscious.’ ”’ 
The context surely makes it clear that here ‘ conscious 
does not mean the same thing as deliberate. I said “ All 
honour to an age which had the wit . . . to take trouble 
to expound a poct, to understand that he might have some- 
thing to say which, try as he would, he could not put into 
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words of one syllable.” Another correspondent, who signs 
himself “ W. H. A. C.,” says that I tell him obscurity and 
grotesqueness are intended to concentrate the reader's thought. 
This is typical of several letter writers who have taken some 
questions I put at the end of my article as statements of 
opinion. May I recall the passage to them :— 

“ Aspects of the subject which it would be interesting to hear 
discussed are such as these : In what instances does obscurity seem 
to spring from vacillating intention in the poet ? In what instances 
is it justified by reason of the complication or subtlety of the thing 
to be conveyed ? Can obscurity ever be justified as a purposeful 
device adopted to slow down and concentrate the reader's atten- 
tion ? Obscurity was, so to say, unconscious in Blake and con- 
scious in Browning. Did Shakespeare know that he was being 
difficult, or Donne, or had their contemporaries got the focus which 
clarified the obscurity ?”” 

To take questions as statements of opinion makes all the 
difference to the sense occasionally. In my opinion, obscurity 
often springs from vacillating intention on the part of the 
poct. In the case of Gerard Manley Hopkins it is 
justified by the complication and subtlety of the notion 
to be conveyed. I could hazard that obscurity never could 
be justified as a device to concentrate the reader's attention. 

What I have learnt about our readers—or rather about those 
who write us letters—can be easily summarized. To take the 
more conservative group first of all, they have a horror of 
being made uncomfortable ; then they are ashamed that 
there should be things which they do not understand ; thirdly, 
they obviously read their pocts exclusively in anthologies. 
For example, several correspondents have instanced the fact 
that Shakespeare never thought it necessary to be obscure, 
In my original article I had already begged for some light on 
Coriolanus. May I now add to that the plea that before they 
think that Shakespeare is pellucid they study the Sonnets, 
The Phoenix and the Turtle, Troilus and Cressida ? 

Several readers have picked out the couplet in Miss Sitwell’s 
poem about the “sheepish buds” and “lambs and cuds ” 
and asked how I can tolerate such stuff. I think they will 
find if they turn to my original analysis of the poem I re- 
marked that this and the following couplet seemed to me 
quite meaningless. But why should we be angry about it ? 
There are bad lines, even bad verses, in Gray's “* Elegy 
Wiitten in a Country Churchyard,” which is cne of the most 
perfectly polished poems in the language. Very few poems, or 
for that matter letters or critical articles, would certainly be 
printed in this or in any other paper if perfection were 
essential, 

Of those who have either liked Miss Sitwell’s poem or 
approved of my article upon it I want particularly to thank Mr. 
T. Austin James for his excellent analysis and “ Garregfawr ” 
for the comparison with the reception of the first romantic 
poetry by an age brought up on Pope and Johnson. May I 
to this comparison add that of Chaucer as a modern parailel, 
a modern equivalent of whose ** Canterbury Tales * would be 
a poem about Cannes, a General Election, or a Race Meeting? 
There is also a parallel which is more or less in the memory of 
some of our older readers—the reception of Wagner's first 
operas. I add my testimony in the case of his second point, 
that Miss Sitwell never tries to pull anyone's leg in a poem. 
I will not say as much for her letters, one of which—an 
extremely funny one—I have thought it proper to suppress. 

Finally, I am very grateful to all correspondents, whether 
we agree or we disagree, for the trouble they have taken in 
giving us their opinions. Among us we have at least proved 
that poetry is a living—nay, a lively—issuc, not to be 
neglected. A. WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 








FICTION. 
—$—<—j—— 
THE THREE LOVERS.* 
Tue opening theme of Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s novel is Youth 
and its buoyant delight in each new discovery of the joys 
of living, and the author shows great dexterity in conveying 
to his readers the freshness of new experience. Patricia 
Quin, the principal figure, is a young girl with a tremendous 
belief in herself, who has a sum of £200 to spend and hopes 
before it has gone to earn her living by the short stories, 
plays, &¢., which she writes with considerable facility. But 


[7s. 6d. net, 
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——__ 
the financial aspect of this situation is no more dwelt upon 


by the author than it is thought about by Patricia, who jg in 
a state of rapture at the emancipation which comes to her 
through associating with a set of very modern young People 
who are “no more concerned with strait-laced morals ” than 
she is herself. Patricia has been brought up “ in a Suburban 
atmosphere in which anything not perfectly respectable wag 
done in secret,” and she is delighted to find that the 
of conduct no longer apply :— 

“The young people of her fresh pleasure did not de fy: they 
had forgotten. She became aware of a whole new code. A fy, 
spirit she still felt herself, but one in a world of free spirits,” 


se lineg 


And it must be confessed that the change went to her head 
not a little. The three men who more or less fall in Joyg 
with her are carefully drawn. Harry Greenlces is the first, 
typical of the universal lover, a kind of comparatively innocent 
Macheath, “Who sipped each flower, And changed every 
hour”; but Patricia does not know this and takes him 
rather seriously. The second is Monty Rosenberg, q 
dilettante of South Hampstead. who gives _ parties—it 
must be confessed at the oddest hours—in a marvellously 
decorated house. He is the feline, predatory male, ang 
Patricia’s occasional predilection for him is quite frankly 
confessed to be the attraction of repulsion and fear. ’ 
is, though self-absorbed, fairly ingenuous, she sustains 
a horrible shock and is overcome by deadly sickness whea 
Monty loses his head and treats her to an exhibition of uncon. 
trollable passion. Her third lover is a business man, with 


As she 








whose portrait Mr. Swinnerton has not been so successful, 
It is difficult to believe in Edgar Mayne, so incongruous a 
figure is he in the Resenberg milieu, where he makes his first 
appearance. Patricia’s attraction for him is quite credible, 
but not his for Patricia, unless her subconscious sclf is really 
coneerned with the financial situation and sees in Edgar the 
one chance of escape. The background is filled with a crowd 
of figures, almost all drawn in outline only, but well realized 
as belonging to the particular group depicted. 

As hinted above, the striking thing in the book is the way 
in which the author has contrived to see the common things 
of life through the eyes of Patricia. Everything is delightful, 
For instance, the romance of a journey in the Tube, so poig- 
nantly feit by all good Londoners, has seldom been realized 
in fiction. Here is the account of how Patricia and Harry 
go back to Chelsea after dining in Soho. ‘* Let’s go by Tube,” 
says Patricia as they leave the restaurant :— 

“They came out into Shaftesbury Avenue, which was half 
deserted now that the omnibuses and the theatres had engulfed 
so many of those who crowd the street ; and then that deluge which 
had becn on the tail of the wind was suddenly released, and poured 
down so sharply that the two of them had to run to the Piccadilly 
Circus station. Warmed and laughing, they stood close together 
in the crowded lift, and plunged down into the earth. Echoing 
passages, vehement advertisements of concerts and theatres, some 
stairs in a blaze of baffling light; and they were listening to the 
distant rumblings of Underground trains, 


. . . . . . . 

. . . Their train at this moment burst from the tunnel. They 

were crushed into it by eager fellow-passengers, and sat blinking in 
that strained artificial light which is so much more trying to the 
eyes than the light of the sun. Extraordinary roaring filled theit 
ears. With the crowd and the dazzle and the subterranean te- 
echoings of violent noise they were dazed and helpless. Impossible 
to converse. Impossible to think clearly. When they wished to 
communicate with one another it was only by means of raised 
voices at cach other's ears.” 
Claudia, Edgar Mayne’s sister, is a young lady of very cleat 
sight. and at breakfast one day—surely an intolerable hour to 
make oneself disagreeable—she sums up the situation as to 
Patricia’s sentimental affairs as follows :— 

“*T'm not by any means sure that Patricia’s . . well, 
eager to attract you. She ought to be, because you're the best man 
she’s ever likely to meet. But you can't tell. When a girl's con- 
ceited, she tries this man and that until she’s afraid of missing the 
train altogether. And then she lunges, and . . . well!’” 
This reminds us of the old French description of the coquetts 
who turns down aspirants one by one. ‘ C’était ceci, ¢¢tait 
cela. Enfin elle épouse—un petit monstre.’ But Patricia 
has better luck, and the book ends with her engagement to 
Edgar, with whom the reader is expected to believe she has 
been unconsciously in love all the time. 

It will be seen that the characters of the story are typical 
almost to commonplaceness. Yet because of the vividness 

. . . ife 
with which they are depicted the book has freshness and liie. 


(Fiction continued on page 249.) 
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FICTION .—Continued. 

THE DIARY OF A DRUG FIEND. By Aleister Crowley. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—This story—a true one, the preface 
informs us—is unsuitable for the nursery, nor would it 
be welcomed as a birthday present by our grandparents 
or our aunts. It tells of how Sir Peter Pendragon and 
the lady who early in the book becomes his wife took 
to cocaine and heroin and lived a _ wildly hectic life 
in London, Paris and Naples. Towards the end of the 
pook they are salyed—what remains of them—by their 
mysterious friend, Basil King Lamus, and the symphony ends 
(as the writers of analytical concert-programmes say) in a 
mood of high and sustained exaltation. We cannot agree 
with the author that it is “a story of hope and of beauty ” ; 
the greater part is too monotonously unhealthy and morbid 

for that ; but it is a story with a fine idea and it is written 

with considerable vigour. 

NUMBER 87. By Harrington Hext. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 6s. net.)—Those who like the pseudo-scientific 
“ shocker” will find this story exciting after the first fifty 
pages or SO. The title refers to a new element which the 
discoverer misuses in the effort to execute justice, as he 
conecives it, on prominent men. The pretentious scientific 
jargon will probably repel many readers. 

FAIR HARBOR. By Joseph C. Lincoln. (Appleton and 
(Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—Captain Sears Kendrick returns home, his 
savings squandered, his leg broken. Le is given the position 
of manager at Fair Harbor, an Institution for Mariners’ 
Women, where, in the midst of irritation and bewilderment, 
he gradually falls in love. The situation suits Mr. Lincoln’s 
capacity for broad humour, and he develops it skiifully by the 
method of plain narrative and extended dialogue. 

THE FORTUNATE WOMAN. By Eleanor Reid. (iurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—Laura Field, the “ fortunate 
woman” of the title, might take for herself the motto of 
Kundry in the last act of Parsifal, “* Dienen, dienen.” Her 
idea of happiness is to be essential to some one person and to 
be allowed to serve. The book consists of an account of the 
way in which she attains her desire and is also a clever picture 
of middle-class life. 

BEANSTALK. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins. 
ts. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Henry Dudeney in her new novel writes of 
the passion of motherhood. The heroine, who has been the 
victim of a terrible accident in carly youth, believes herself 
incapable of having children and, with the consent of her 
husband, obtains the charge of a love baby, whom she passes 
off as her own. Her recovery of sanity after the baby has 
been taken from her by its own motier is not entirely credible, 
though it may perhaps be explained by the arrival of a genuine 
baby. This, however, must strike the reader as an evasion of 
the psychological problem which Mrs. Dudeney has set herself 
—the real baby being too obvious a solution. The Sussex 
background of this story is, as usual, most excellently realized, 
and the author's description of the scenery and of the quiet of 
the English countryside at night will make all her readers 
want to turn farmers. Mrs. Dudeney is always worth reading, 
though this book is not quite so remarkably able as her 
suburban romance, Made to Measure. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MR. GARLAND. By Wyndham 
Martyn. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Garland is a super- 
criminal who collects the rarest objects of art. He is tracked 
through the story by the ex-super-criminal Anthony Trent, 
of whom Mr. Martyn has written elsewhere. Both men 
display great ingenuity, and one cannot but follow the chase 
to the end, however preposterous some of the cpisodes may 
seem, 

ANN. By Mary Julian. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
book is chiefly interesting for the character skctches of Ann 
and her mother, though even these are open to the criticism of 
being too much alike. The mother, Mrs. Sotheby, is, however, 
portrait of an accomplished 


an extremely well realized 


egoist. Unfortunately, the end of the story is hardly 
Convincing, 
NOBODY'S MAN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.}—It is strange to find Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim choosing as his hero an earnest politician with a 
love for social reform. ‘The author does not seem quite at 
bome in ihis medium and is happier when he introduces plots 











and conspiracies. The whole book, although it cannot be 
taken too seriously, is quite good reading. 

CLAIR DE LUNE. By the author of Jenny Essenden. 
(Constable. 7s. 61. net.)—In this novel the author gives us the 
sentimental history of an exceedingly ncurasthenic musician. 
If the subject had been treated from a psychological point of 
view the story might have been of the very greatest interest. 
As it is, we get an account of the consequences of Charles 
Evclyn’s state of mind, and the author, though producing a 
readable novel, does not obtain the. greatest possible value 
from the theme which she develops. 





PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


HENRY MARTIN, CONFESSOR OF THE FAITH. By 
Constance E. Padwick. (Student Christian Movement. 
5s. net.) 

Beside the impressive biographies of Sargent and Dr. 
Smith Miss Padwick’s modest “ life” of the great missionary 
is analogous to Wordsworth’s violet. Neverthcless, her 
book stands a much better chance of being read in these days 
when brevity is the soul of everything. Before dealing 
with Martin’s work at Dinapore (where he made his great 
translation of the New Testament into Hindustani) and his 
travels across Persia and Armenia, Miss Padwick makes an 
entertaining excursion into the India of the East India 
Company. Many interesting sidelights on the manners of 
that forgotten community are afforded by her quotations 
from contemporary letters :— 

“Formal visits are paid in the evening. Gentlcmen call to pay 
their respects, and if asked to put down their hats it is considered 
as an invitation to supper.” 

“If ladies were present it was considered a delicate compliment 
fer a beau to whip from his pocket a silver mouthpiece, fix it te 
his hookah and offer it to the lady at his side.” 

All this is very pleasant, and we must be grateful that 

Miss Padwick has not observed the traditional literary advice 

of the Directors of the East India Company—‘ the style 

we prefer is the humdrum.” ° 


MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY : 
Freedom. By C. J. Keyser, 
Dutton and Co. $4.70.) 

The course of lectures cmbodied in this book was designed 
equally for the student of philosophy and the cultured layman. 
Professor Keyser deals in a non-technical manner with the 
main fundamental concepts employed in the structure of 
mathematical thought, such as _ propositional function, 
mathematical transformation, group concept, variables, limits, 
and the new or completed infinity. The author’s style, 
though rather laboured at times, is yet calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm in the amateur. For he discusses at length the 
relationship between mathematics, psychology, and the 
theory of knowledge ; and speculates in an interesting manner 
on probable future developments. No one who wishes to 
keep in touch with the new movements in philosophy can 
afford to miss this book. 

GOETHE AS THE FOUNDER OF A NEW SCIENCE OF 
AESTHETICS. By Rudolf Steiner, Ph.D. (Anthro- 
posophical Publishing Co. Is. net.) 

This pamphlet comprises the translation of a lecture 
delivered by Herr Steiner more than twenty years ago. In 
a preface written in 1919 Herr Steiner states that the lecture 
without alteration embodies what he still thinks on the 
subject. It contains much that throws light on the problems 
of aesthetics and suggests a metaphysical basis, drawn from 
Goethe’s writings and conversations, for a new science of 
aesthetics. 


BAHAI. 


A Study of Fate and 
Pa.D.,, LL.D. (BE. P. 


(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mohammed Ali announced publicly that he was the 
forerunner of a Manifestation. Nineteen years later 
Hosein Ali, a Persian prince of purest Aryan lineage, an- 
nounced himself as that Manifestation and took the title of 
Baha’o'llah, or the Glory of God. He died in 1892 and 
designated his oldest son, Abdul Baha, to carry on his work. 
The believers in Bahaism, holding to the ideals of peace and 
universal brotherhood, desire to co-ordinate the religions of 
the world and use to the full, without the waste of sectarian 
rivalry, the religious impulse in man. 


ST. GEORGE’S GUILD ADDRESS. 
(Liverpool: The Lyceum Press.) 
The Master of the St. George’s Guild devotes the first part 
of the 1922 address to a disproof of Gibbon’s statement that 
St. George was “a heretic archbishop who made a fortune 
by supplying bad meat to the army”; and in the latter 
half he gives a defence of John Ruskin, their founder, urging 
that his moral ideals, if applied practically, would help to 
cure the world’s disorders. 


By Horace MIolley. 


By H. E. Luxmoore. 
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: ; MEADOWSWEET AND THYME. By Enid Dinni« 
GAMES AND SPORT. aan Gd. net.) Yy Enid Dinnis, 
HOW TO PLAY BILLIARDS. By Tom Newman. ntimental Roman Catholic verse. 


(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

Every year innumerable volumes on sport come out—books 
that profess to tell their readers the secret of golf, the key to 
good lawn tennis, what not to do in rowing, quick cuts to 
good chess and all about swimming; and though such 
volumes are widely read, yet no one seems to be much the 
wiser. The truth is that though all the writers of such hand- 
books set out to instruct their readers, most of them find the 
task too difficult and soon become wordy and vague and 
inclined to fill up space with little anecdotes. Their readers, 
who have taken up the books so hopefully, feel disappointed 
and rather angry before they have come to the last chapter ; 
the secret of golf or the clue to good chess has escaped them 
once more. So that it is saying a good deal for this new hand- 
book on billiards by the champion when it is admitted that it 
is entirely free from this common fault of vagueness and of 
falling far below its pretensions. It is called How to Play 
Billiards, and it lives up to its title. Readers in search of 
interesting anecdotes, amusing instances and graces of style 
must look elsewhere in billiard literature, for such things 
cannot be found here ; but persons who are genuinely anxious 
to improve their game and not merely looking for some pleasant 
reading should ponder Mr. Newman’s lightest word. He is 
thoroughgoing, practical and ruthlessly efficient, and has 
attacked this book in the same spirit in which he piles up one 
of his huge breaks. He does not allow the reader to have 
his wish and proceed at once to fancy strokes, but takes him 
firmly by the hand and makes him begin at the beginning. 
The very first chapter opens with the words, ‘* Please do not 
skip this chapter.” It is a chapter on the best method of 
holding and manipulating the cue and the proper attitude 
to be taken up by the player. After that Mr. Newman feels 
safe in telling his readers how to swing the cue and sight a 
stroke ; and from this we go on to angles and ball-contacts, 
* side,” “top,” and “screw,” and finally to an interesting 
analysis of a game. There are several photographs and any 
number of valuable diagrams. 'Those who are apt to regard 
billiards as a pretty, picturesque kind of indoor game, touched 
with skill, but largely carried through by chance, will do well 
to avoid this book, which will disillusion them very thoroughly. 
‘Those who take their billiards seriously and have a secret 
desire to astonish their friends should take Mr. Newman into 
their counsel: he will not disappoint them. 

THE COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE PLAYER. By 
Florence Irwin. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) ADVANCED 
AUCTION BRIDGE. By “ Bascule.” (Longmans, 
7s. Gd. net.) 

Miss Florence Irwin is an American, but she steers clear 
of the heresies in bridge which we associate with America. 
She is perfectly sound on such matters as pre-emptive bids 
and opening two bids to show lack of top honours. Indeed, 
her only faults are a profuseness of verbiage and a too heavy 
conpanionability with her readers. Perhaps her book is 
rather a sound introduction to bridge than a complete guide, 
and the expert will find more pleasure and more instruction 
in “ Bascule’s” new edition of his treatise. It should certainly 
not be placed in the hands of a beginner; ‘* Bascule ” advo- 
cates calls on the risky side ; but a player who has sufficient 
knowledge to disagree with him occasionally will find his 
advice stimulating and profitable. 











POETRY AND DRAMA. 


A MISCELLANY OF POETRY, 1920-1922. 
Seymour. (John G. Wilson. 6s. net.) 
Mr. Kean Seymour's anthology makes a noble show of 
contributors. If a good many of the wrong people are 
included in it so are also a good many of the right, though 
over-catholicism has been a snare. It will be of interest 
to those who already know something of modern poetry, 
but may mislead those who do not. 
UARP AND SICKLE. By E. J. Watson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
Minor verse which shows evidence of a hand with rather 
more than average accomplishment. 
WILD GEESE. By J. Murray Allison. (Printed privately 
at the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon.) 
. Mr. Allison has a pleasant turn for rustie verse. 
THE SEA WORLD WAITS. By Herbert J. Hall. (The 
Four Seas Company, Boston, U.S.A. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Some of the sea poem: in this collection are polished and 
effective. 
POEMS. By Thomas Sharp. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 
Where his subject is obviously autobiographical, Mr. 
Sharp is eloquent and sincere, but the conventional subjects 
of poetry leave his individuality merged under a host of 
outside influences. The best of these influences is Crashaw. 


By Kean 


(Arrowsmith. 








THE LANDING OF VAN RIEBEECK. By John R L 
CHRISTMAS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Mary R. ay 
(Capetown: T. Maskew Miller. 2s. each.) “meye, 

Mr. Lawn’s capable narrative poem, interspersed wit 
religious lyrics, is the Bardic Poem of the South Afviea 

Kisteddfod, 1922. Miss Boyd’s lyrics have charm. Both 

books are illustrated with many attractive photographs, A 


STRAY THOUGHTS IN VERSE. By Anna How 
on T. Maskew Miller.) owarth, 
e thought is sometimes to seck, but the verse js 
and efficient. 7 


THE GREAT HEREAFTER AND THE ROAD TO PER. 
FECTION. By ArthurJ.Loseby. (Stockwell. 1s, net.) 
A long philosophical poem in blank verse that optimistically 
and perhaps unconsciously refutes Dean Inge’s theories ¢f 
progress, and a still longer allegorical poem. Both arg 
thoughtful and accomplished. 
are By Amy Cryan. (W. Knott, 30 Brooke Strees 
B.C. 1. 1s.) " 
Miss Cryan’s verse has an epigrammatical turn that lendy 
pungency to her pleasantly expressed ideas. 


HIGH TIDE. Edited by Mrs. Waldo Richards, 
worth. 6s. net.) 

It is astonishing in days when pocts are reputed to livg 
in factitious gloom that Mrs. Richards could gather together 
so many contemporary “Songs of Joy.” ‘The anthology 
should certainly keep the reader in good spirits ; perhaps he 
will mark some of the poems rather with derision than with 
appreciative pleasure ; but the selections, even those from 
better-known poets, are at least unconventional. The justice 
of giving more than half the volume to contemporary Americaa 
writers may be disputed ; but for our part, in this spate of 
anthologies, we welcome one which gives us an opportunity 
of reading poems we have not seen els. where. 


(Duck. 


Qpeeccents AS 


PERIODICALS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


THE WOMAN JOURNALIST. (Sentinel House, South 
ampton Row, W.C. 6d. net.) 

The first number of the new monthly magazine of the 
Society of Women Journalists has a helpful article on the 
type of literature to submit to the American market. A vocabu- 
lary of three American words is provided, and English writers 
are advised to cultivate ‘“* snappiness.”’ ‘* Stable ”’ tips such 
as the article provides are invaluable to young journalists, 
and we hope that the Woman Journalist will continue this 
feature. An analysis of the various grades of British news- 
papers and magazines, and of the type of work to send them, 
would be useful. For the rest, this magazine is parochial, 
enthusiastic, and formless. 


THE HUNDREDTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF WOODS AND FORESTS. (Stationery Office, 
6s. 8d. net.) 

The Office of Woods and Forests administers the hereditary 
estates of the Crown. Its interesting Report for 1921-22 
shows that the net revenue paid into the Exchequer from 
these properties amounted to £820.000, so that the State 
made a good bargain with the Crown when it took over the 
estates. In England the Crown has 100,852 acres of forest, 
half of which are under wood, and the net loss on these was 
about £11,000. Fortunately, the Crown properties in Ireland 
are now very small, as most of them have been sold. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF W. H. HUDSON. By G. F. 
Wilson. (The Bookman’s Journal. 14s. net.) 

This is a work which will be valuable to all lovers of Hudson's 
writings. It contains full details and notes of the first 
editions of ail his books, pamphlets and leaflets ; information 
concerning his prefaces to the works of others and contribu- 
tions to periodicals, eight facsimiles of title-pages and 4@ 
short biographical note. 











WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1922-23 (Scientific Press, 
17s. 6d. net), is the thirty-third edition of an invaluable book, 
which is in constant use among all who have to do with 
charitable work. The list of institutions has been revised 
with the usual care and the statistics for 1921 are the latest 
available. The chapters on hospital finance deserve careful 
study ; we are more than ever impressed with the importance 
of the guidance and control exercised by King MKdward’s 
Hospital Fund. The Institute of Chartered Accountants 





sends its List of Members, 1923 (Gee and Co., 2s. net), which is 
well edited and gives full details of the topographical distri 
bution of the members not merely in England and Wales but 
all over the world—literally from China to Peru. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

+ HISTORY OF THE 36ru (ULSTER) DIVISION. By 
a Falls. (Belfast: M‘Caw, Stevenson and Orr. 
25s. net.) 
This is one of 
have yet seen. 
fighting of the 


r 


the best-written divisional histories that we 
Captain Falls himself shared in most of the 
famous Ulster Division, first as a subaltern in 
the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and afterwards as a member 
of the Divisional Staff. He has thus been able to paint the 
episodes of attack and defence, as well as the slow endurance 
of the trenches, with the vividness which only comes from 
yersonal experience. He has made his book a worthy tribute 
fo the dour and energetic race from which its heroes were 
drawn. “ There is a slow-burning flame in the Ulster blood 
that keeps her sons, once raised to the passion of great 
endeavour, at a high and steady pitch of resolution. The 
first episode is that of the costly and unsuccessful attack 
along the Ancre on July Ist, 1916. Our commanders had 
not then realized that no bombardment could destroy the 
machine-guns waiting in the deep chalk dug-outs beneath 
the almost impregnable fortifications of Thiepyal, and though 
the Ulster men reached their own objectives, it was only in 
order that they might be shot down or driven back under the 
pitiless hail of bullets from their right. The battalions 
moving up to the attack could see the troops of the 32nd 
Division, which had been charged with the hopeless assault 
on Thiepval itself, melting away as fast as they extended in 
No Man’s Land “ before the blast of machine-gun fire.” 
The casualties were more than a quarter of the paper strength 
of the division—probably more than half of the troops actually 
engaged. The record of the next two years, after such a 
baptism of fire, bears out Lord Plumer’s contention that the 
wat was won “ by troops who never admitted defeat,’ and 
that among them “the men of Ulster did not fail.” 
THE INNS OF COURT OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
DURING THE GREAT WAR. Edited by Lieut.-Col. 
F. H. L. Errington. (10 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 
10s.) 
The * Devil’s Own ” transformed itself at the outset of the 


war into an officers’ training corps, and this admirably edited | 


volume describes its experiences and gives at length the records 
of the rank and file. The corps in July, 1914, numbered 268 
officers and men. During the War it passed through its ranks 
13,800 men, of whom over 11,000 received commissions, 
while 2,100 were killed and 5,000 wounded. The editor's 
conclusions seem unduly pessimistic in regard to the British 
regular oflicer in the late War. 





MAGAZINES, 


AP Ml v 
THE FEBRUARY 
ee 
THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

This old-established monthly, which has taken a new lease 
of life, is now remarkably interesting. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher's 
thoughtful article on “ Kast and West ” raises great questions. 
If China adopts a simple alphabet and her people become 
educated, 

“forty years hence the old pacific, unscientific, artistie China 
may be no more. Indolence may have given place to energy, rice 
to wheat, and a sensitive philosopher from Peking, reacting against 
the military triumphs ef his rough compatriots, may hold up for 
their regret or admiration the exquisite finish of an English lyric 
or the tranquil beauty of some Halian Madonna. 

Dr. Andrew Balfour writes well and clearly on ‘“‘ The Cure 
of Sleeping Sickness,” Mr. J. E. Holdsworth explains the 
strange form of * P.R.” adopted for the Australian Federal 
elections, and Mr. Gaselee describes Pepys’s Library at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. 

SCRIBNER’S. 

Mr. C. A. Tinker, an American airman who was stationed 
at Howden acrodrome, discovered in Selby Abbey a mediaeval 
window with the Washington arms. He describes the abbey 
in an elaborately illustrated article and conjectures, perhaps 
rashly, that the window may date from the carly twelfth 
century, so that it would be the oldest relic of the Washington 
family. Professor Pupin of Columbia, continuing his remin- 
iscences, entitled “From Immigrant to Inventor,’ describes 
his experiences at Cambridge some forty years ago, when he 
studied under Clerk Maxwell. Commander Mcintosh, in 
“The Western Tide of Peoples,” defends the American 
restrictions on immigration. Incidentally he says that large 
tracts of rural New England are now given up to Latins or 
Slavs, before whom the old inhabitants have fled. 

THE ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL. (H. Milford. 5s. net.) 

The chief feature of this issue is Colonel Hawley’s third 
feport on the Excavations at Stonehenge. It is not the 
author’s fault that the results are inconclusive, for he has 
taken infinite pains. Sir Martin Conway gives the history and 
full details, with a coloured photograph, of the remarkable 














reliquary of St. Radegund, which is preserved at Poitiers. 
It is the earliest known Byzantine enamel. It was sent to 
the pious Queen Radegund in 569 by the Emperor Justin II. 
and was deposited in the convent of Sainte Croix, at Poitiers, 
which had been founded by the Queen some years before. 
— by astonishing good fortune, it has remained to this 
day. 

JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARMY HISTORICAL 

RESEARCH. (Sheffield: Leng. 3s.) 

This special number, though dated December, has just 
appeared. It contains the hitherto unpublished diary of 
Sir James Halkett, Major in Dumbarton’s Regiment, which 
is now the Royal Scots, describing the Moorish siege of Tangier 
in 1680. Halkett’s account of the fighting is of great interest. 
The Moors were as desperate enemies then as the Spaniards 
on the Riff coast find them now, but they could not prevail 
against the little English and Scottish garrison. The young 
Socicty of Army Historical Research is to be congratulated 
on its energy ; it is destined to prosper. 


| THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


The principal features of the current issue are Sir Charles 
Holmes’s article on Honthorst. Fabritius and De Witte and 
the examples of their work that have recently been acquired 
by the National Gallery; the continuation of Mr. MacColl’s 
series of articles on French eighteenth-century furniture at the 
Wallace Collection; and a scholarly and profusely illustrated 
account of the self-portraits of Ferdinand Bol by Mr. A. 
Bredius. Among the reproductions we are particularly 
impressed by the * Madonna and Child” by Neri di Bicci, 
from the collection of Mr. Annesley Gore. 





ROADS AND THEIR USERS. 


ee 
THE NEW ROLLS-ROYCE. 
wir the increasing differentiation and complexity 


in the design of modern cars and the enormous 
number of new makes on the market, the difliculties of 
the potential car buyer have proportionately increased. 
To-day it is useless simply to “‘ want a car.” To the 
ordinary man a hundred makes will all appear desirable. 
The buyer must make up his mind from the outset on 
two sclective factors: (1) The exact purposes for which 
he wishes to use his car; (2) The price that he is prepared 
to give for it. 

With these two factors clearly in his mind, the appa- 
rently embarrassingly Jarge choice at his disposal will 
narrow down to two or three makes in the exact class 
of car he wants. 
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The true function of any particular firm of motor 
manufacturers is to supply the ideal vehicle for one 
particular kind of use at one particular price; not to 
attempt to please everyone at everybody’s price. This 
is undoubtedly the principle on which the Rolls-Royce 
firm have acted in designing and putting on the market 
their new 20-h.p. model. They are providing for the 
man. who wishes to have the very best that is on the 
market and for whom high price is not prohibitive, but 
who yet has no special use for so large and expensive a 
car (both in upkeep and initial cost) as the 40-50-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce or the Lanchester or Napier, or any other 
of the so-called swper-cars. 

We may imagine our hypothetical buyer of the 20-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce as a man who is in no way a motor expert, 
but likes to drive his own car on occasion. For 
mechanical enthusiasts there are perhaps other makes 
which have gone into more experiments than the Rolls- 
Royce firm and might supply him with a more interesting 
possession; but for the ordinary man who wishes for 
the pure and simple pleasure of motoring the 20-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce should prove ideal. 

In a trial run which I recently had in one of these 
cars I thought one of the most striking features was 
the attention paid to the comfort and pleasure of the 
driver and passengers. An instance of this was the 
extraordinarily effective action of the brakes, which 
seemed to be able to pull the car up very quickly 
without causing any tendency to skid on what was an 
extremely greasy day. Everybody who drives a car 
occasionally and for pleasure would particularly appre- 
ciate these brakes. 1. 5. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 








STRONG MARKETS. 

(To the Editor of the Spectator.) 
Srr,—At the opening of the present week the Stock 
Markets were confronted with two factors of a very 
different character. On the one hand, there was the 
announcement that the Cabinet had accepted America’s 
proposals with regard to the funding, of our debt to 
that country. On the other hand, the European political 
news was most unfavourable, the Ruhr crisis presenting 
serious features, while the Turkish situation was threaten- 
ing. Possibly because the Stock Exchange has become 
inured to political crises more heed was given to the 
first than the second of these factors, and in a sense 
I am inclined to think that markets were right, because, 
as has been consistently maintained in the columns of 
the Spectator, it would be difficult to over-cmphasize 
the importance of an amicable settlement of our financial 
obligations to America. At all events, the news about 
the American debt had the effect of enabling markets 
at the beginning of the week to resist the iniluences 
of unfavourable political news, and when on Tuesday 
more hopeful cables came concerning the Lausanne 
Conference the tone became almost buoyant in every 
department. 

For some time past the tendency of markets to go 
better, given more favourable political developments, 
has been clearly apparent, and on more than one occasion 
I have referred to the tendency for business to broaden 
out into the more speculative departments. This, 
indeed, has been a feature during the past week, for 
not only have British Funds and kindred securities 
remained very firm, but English Railway Stocks have 
advanced on satisfactory dividend announcements, while 
South American Railways, and particularly Argentine 
descriptions, have been notably firm. Moreover, there 
has been increased activity in some of the purely 
speculative markets, Oil and Rubber shares advancing, 
while even South African Gold shares, in spite of a decline 
in the price of the metal, have been comparatively steady. 
It would be well, of course, that a watchful eye should 


. . ee. 
easily conceivable that really unfavourable developments 


might occasion a smart setback in securities On 

other hand, it is impossible to ignore the m “ 
in which markets have risen in the face of pe 
influences, because it is suggestive of a further sean 
should political developments become more foveumhie 

Not only is the Cabinet’s decision concerning th, 
American debt a favourable factor in itself, byt the 
further proposed details of the arrangement indicate . 
manifest desire in creditor and debtor nation alike to 
settle the matter on fair business lines. One of Pi 
greatest difficulties must necessarily be that we haye to 
make our repayments in the currency of a foreign county : 
and are therefore dependent upon the vagaries of th 
exchange. That is why considerable importance attaches 
to the provisions which have been made for certain 
sums to be paid over a triennial pericd, thus giving 
rather more latitude for coping with exchange difficulties 
Similarly, the power granted to us to make payment 
at any time in the shape of American Government 
Bonds, which we may purchase in the open market jn 
Wall Street, is also an excellent idea, both from our 
own standpoint and from that of America. To us it gives 
the opportunity of taking advantage of any temporary 
fall in the prices of those securities to repay our debt 
on somewhat cheaper terms, while the fact of the British 
Government being a potential buyer under certain 
circumstances of American Government securities should 
be an element tending to increase the steadiness of 
those securities. 

A further circumstance not without its good effect 
upon the Stock Markets during the past week has been 
the rather better tendency displayed in some of the 
Foreign exchanges, both the franc and the mark having 
rallied, while not the least interesting feature has been 
the movement of the American exchange in our favour, 
It might, perhaps, be thought at a moment when 
we are making preparations to meet an annual service 
on our debt to the States that the exchange might have 
gone against us. Such, however, is not the case, and I 
am disposed to hail the fact as indicative of the extent 
to which the present demoralization of the exchanges 
is aggravated by a lack of confidence both political and 
financial. The prospective settlement of our debt to 
America is regarded in many quarters as constituting 
a reasonable basis of hope for a gradual straightening 
out of the whole tangle of international indebtedness,— 
i am, Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, February 7th. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 
There is general agreement in the City as to 
the exceptionally high standard of merit reached 
in the speeches which have been delivered by Baak 
Chairmen at this year’s meetings. Lack of space pre 
vented me last week from referring to the scholarly 
address which was delivered by Mr. Walter Leaf at the 
meeting of the Westminster Bank on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary Ist, though as a matter of fact it created a deep 
impression in financial circles. There was no mistaking 
the emphasis laid by the Chairman of the Westminster 
Bank upon the vital importance of adhering to sound 
principles in everything pertaining to our fiscal policy. 
With a vivid remembrance of the evils we suffered in 
this country from the inflation of the War period, and 
with a clear perception of the absolute disasters now 
being suffered in other countries from the same evil, Mr. 
Leaf, while no doubt recognizing that deflation can also 
have its dangers, regards them as more susceptible of 
speedy correction than are the results of inflation. 
* 

Moreover, Mr. Leaf emphasized certain tangible good 
results which have followed the policy of stabilization 
during the past year. We know that costs of 
production have been greatly lowered, a fact which 
should later prove a powerful stimulus to a_ trade 
revival, while the improvement in the external purchasing 
power of the British £ is a matter of vital importance in 
view of our external obligations. Almost within the 
period of a year we have seen the value of the £, as 





still be kept upon the European news, because it is 


measured in terms of the $, mark a recovery which, as 
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— . . . . . 
Mr. Leaf expressed it, means a diminution in our Debt 
me ‘the United States of over £432 millions. ‘ This,” 
the added, “‘ in itself is a justification of the policy pursued 
a, by our Government and an emphatie warning against 
7- : siren voices which may lure us to depart from the 
om sine road of fiscal honesty in order to gain a momentary 
stimulus to trade at the expense of a subsequent deadly | 
the reaction.” P ‘ 7 ‘i 
ifs In common with other bankers Mr. Leaf had a good 
to deal to say about the attitude of the banks towards 
We agriculture, and he did so in striking and humorous 
. fashion. ‘It has,” he said, ‘always been the privilege 
ef of the farmer to grumble, and so long as his complaints 
he were directed against his natural enemy the weather 
ain no one would grudge him his privilege. But the banks 
rine really have some cause of complaint when they find 
ties, themselves treated just as if they were so much weather. 
ent After all, they can show some reason for their actions. 
ent He then proceeded to give what may be regarded as 
in pretty substantial eV idence of | the Westminster Bank 
our being alive to its responsibility to the agricultural It is a golden rule never to overtake and pass another 
veg industry and having amply discharged that responsibility. car until there is a clear road or plenty of margin, 11 
* * * * this were generally observed, cutting-in ”’ disasters 
ry : P . would never occur. In the above diagram “A” and “B” 
bt I have referred on a previous occasion to the proposed have right-of place on the road and “C,” the “cutter.in,” should 
is} change in the title of the London County Westminster a gned enamels, headed sealing tee et rece abeage torme 
in and Parr’s Bank to the shorter description of the West- al dt a 
Id minster Bank, and almost needless to say the proposed ae risa epider of the series. — 
of change was approved by the shareholders at the annual orrespondeuce on these interesting subjects is invited, 
( ne. 
-" sia * + . + 9 
a Not the least interesting feature in the banking world 
he during the past weck has been the announcement that P ; 
iy with the approval of the Treasury and the Army Council Fr the bellar Soil on the Road 
‘n an agreement has been entered into under which Lloyds 
r. Bank, Limited, have acquired the business of Messrs. 
n Cox and Company, and have assumed all their liabilities. 
e The business of bankers and Army Agents hitherto ANCLO-AMERICAN OiL CO.,LTD, 
carried on by Messrs. Cox and Company, and the banking 56, QUEEN ANNES GATE. LONDON, S.vit 








business of Messrs. H. S. King and Company (recently | 
acquired by Messrs. Cox and Company), will be carried on | 
as branches of the purchasing bank. We seem, therefore, | _ = a 
likely to witness shortly the disappearance of one of the | 

oldest private banking and Army Agents firms in the 

country, the business of Messrs. Cox and Company having aiid ene ert tae 
been established in 1758. | 


° ” . ” THE 


Among the many markets which have shown firmness 
In recent months must be included that for gas stocks. NATIO N AL nv ROV i N C ; A L 
During the past year the Ordinary stoek of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company has risen trom about 69 to 94, AND 


while in other directions there has also been a considerable 
rise, the Ordinary stock of the South Metropolitan Gas UNION BANK OF FNGLAND 
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Co., for example, having risen from about 74 to 95. 
the recent meeting of the former company the Chairman LIMITED 
showed that there had been an increase of over 8 per cent. _ . 
in the business of the company during the year, and he — 
usiness of the company 5 ) . Subscribed Capital « + £43,447,080 
also gave figures indicating the great change for the Paid aie 
better which had taken place in the financial position of aeup Capital ° - £9,309,416 
the company, a large overdraft at the bank in the previous Reserve Fund- =» -  £9,000,000 
year having given place to a deposit of nearly half a 
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At a moment when so much is heard of the economic 
chaos in Kurope, it would be well if some attention were 
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fact that certain of the European countries, including eI eRe ye ge Aa 3 
our own, have agreed to guarantee a loan to Austria, TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
§ undertaken, 


Subject to the Austrian Government establishing drastic 
budgetary and currency reforms. Those conditions the _——_———— 
Austrian Government is, I believe, loyally fulfilling, and COUTTS & CO 
in the near f -c it seems probable that a first issuc “ sAe9 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LIMITED, 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
POSITION OUTLOOK MORE FAVOURABLE, OUR 
DEBT TO AMERICA. 





The annual general meeting of the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, Ltd., was held yesterday in the Great Hall, 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, K.B.E., presiding. 

Sir Alfred Lewis (Joint General Manager) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, the Chairman 
said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, the report and balance sheet having been 
in your hands for some days, is it your pleasure that they be taken 
as read? (Agreed.) 

Although there are this year no outstanding features in what I 
may call the history of the Bank, there are one or two matters in 
our report to which I should like to refer before I pass to our balance 
sheet. 

We have to deplore the loss by death of no less than three of our 
Local Directors, Sir Charles D. Cave, Sir Prince Smith and Mr. 
A. H. Leslie Melville. They have all passed away full of years and 
honour, after many years of useful work in their respective spheres 
of activity, and we shall miss the keen interest they took in the 
Bank’s affairs. 

We have, on the other hand, secured the services, as a member of 
the Bradford Local Board, of Sir Prince Prinece-Smith, son of Sir 
Princo Smith, the late chairman and one of the founders of the 
Bradford District Bank. Sir Prince Prince-Smith is now the senior 
partner of the well-known firm of worsted textile machinery 
manufacturers that bears his name, and he will, we feel sure, 
worthily carry on his father’s valuable work for the Bank in that 
district. 

We are also glad to announce the appointment of Mr. R. W. 
Matthews toa seat on our Local Board at Sheffield. Mr. Matthews, 
who holds the high position of Master Cutler for the current year, is 
intimately connected with the staple trade of that district and his 
experience and advice will be of much assistance to the management 
in that Branch of our business. 


ALTERATION OF PREMISES COMPLETED. 


The alterations and rearrangements of our premises in Bishopsgate 
are, | am glad to say, now practically completed and the results have 
fully justified our anticipations. Our General Managers, with their 
staff, as well as the Executive Departments, are all conveniently 
concentrated under one roof in close touch one with another, an 
arrangement which not only tends to increased efficiency but has 
resulted in economy both of time and money. In these arrange- 
ments the fullest consideration has been given to the comfort and 
convenience of our customers : the accommodation at their disposal 
has been largely increased, and the bank is now adequately housed 
for the conduct of its widespread business, 

It will no doubt interest you to know that with the assistance 
and co-operation of the representatives of our staff, we have just 
brought into operation a new contributory scheme for providing 
pensions for res widows and orphans of the members of the staff at 
a cost to the bank which is not unreasonable in view of the benefits 
it confers. We believe the new: arrangements will prove of great 
value to all the participants. 


AcQUISITION OF DINGLEY AND Co. 


In the course of last year we have acquired the business of Messrs. 
Dingley and Company, of Launceston, and that of Messrs. Dingley, 
Pearse and Company, of Okehampton, and we feei confident that 
the incorporation of these old-established and respected firms of 
country bankers with this Institution will strengthen and con- 
solidate our position in that part of the country. We are glad to 
welcome on our Local Board for Launceston two of the partners of 
these firms, Mr. J. Dingley and Mr. E. D. Pethybridge. 


Tue BALANCE SHEET. 

Turning to the balance sheet, on the liability side our paid-up 
capital appears as before. at £9,309,416, but we have brought our 
Reserve Fund up to £9,000,000 by the addition of £121,959 trans- 
ferred from the year’s profits, which I think you will agree 
is a step in the right direction. (Hear, hear.) 

Our current, deposit and other accounts, amounting to 
£263,037,482 15s. 10d., show an apparent diminution of nearly 
£10,000,000, but this decrease is not really as large as it appears to 
be at first sight. 

Certain liabilities hitherto included in current, deposit and other 
accounts have been transferred to liabilities for acceptances, 


endorsements, engagements, etc., because it was felt that the latter 
item described their nature more correctly. 

Had it not been for this transfer there would only have been a 
decrease of some £6,000,000 in the amount of our deposits—a very 


satisfactory feature in view of the reduction in the total amc 
deposits of all the banks, 7 
PERCENTAGE OF CasH TO Deposits. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, coin, Bank of England 
currency notes in the United Kingdom and balances with ra 
Bank of England amount to £33,073,765 18s. 5d., a slightly |, 
figure than last year, but one that gives us a percentage of ea ae 
deposits of 12.6 and one which, if taken in conjunction with the 
next item of £8,539,811 1s. 9d., representing our balances with ; ; 
cheques in course of collection on other banks in the United Nineae 
cheques and drafts, etc., in transit, shows a percentage of toa 
cash to deposits of 15.8. » - 

Money at call and short notice at £13,900,102 7s. 6d. stands at 
somewhat higher figure than last year. Bills discounted, includi , 
Treasury Bills, amounting to £45,581,858 7s. 5d., show a reduetig® 
as compared with last year, whilst our investments, which as wa 
include a large proportion of short-dated maturities, st 
£52,639,155 4s. 3d.—an increase on the previous year’s figures of 
over seven millions. The shares we hold in other banking institu 
tions stand in our books at £2,678,750. Advances to customers * 
current and other accounts, £121,752,907 163. 6d., stand again this 
year at a somewhat lower figure than in last year’s balance shes 
indicating in a measure, [I am sorry to say, slackness of trade rather 
than any disinclination on the Bank’s part to finance the legitimatg 
requirements of our customers. m 

The increase in the figures at which the Bank Premises now stand, 
viz., £4,112,522 lls. 2d. against £3,889,153 Os. 5d., in last year’s 
accounts, is accounted for by the expense entailed by the alterations 
in our Head Office and by the addition of new Branches as set oyg 
in the report. 

Tho last entry on the shect is a per contra entry setting out our 
clients’ liability on acceptances, ete., and agrecs with the corrg 
sponding entry on the other side of the account. 


he 


and at 


Prorit AND Loss Account. 

I now come to what is perhaps to some of us the most interesting 
part of the balance sheet—the profit and loss account—which 
shows (and I may say the balance isarrived at after not only writing 
off all realised bad debts but after making as far as the keeness 
scrutiny can foresee ample provision for any doubtful accounts) an 
available balance of £2,743,440 2s. 6d., including £889,249 13s, 4q, 
brought forward from last year’s account. 

The dividend of 8 per cent. paid in July last, amounting te 
£744,753 5s. 8d., has already been appropriated from this amount, 
and the further dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, payable oa 
February 2nd, will absorb a similar sum. After the deduction of 
these two items, the remaining balance at our disposal has enabled 
us (as I have already mentioned) to bring up our Reserve Fund to 
a round £9,000,000, to appropriate £100,000 to the Pension Fund, 
to transfer £100,000 to Bank Premises account, and to carry forward 
to next year’s account the substantial sum of £931,974 lls, 2d. 


Coutts AND Co.’s BALANCE SHEET. 


Tho very satisfactory balance sheet of Messrs. Coutts and (Co, 
which accompanies that of this Bank, shows, in common with other 
banks, some reduction in the deposits, which amounted at the end 
of 1922 to £17,489,879 4s. 8d. against £19,283,951 4s. 4d. in the 
1921 accounts. On the other side, the coin, Bank of England and 
currency notes in the United Kingdom and balances with the Bank 
of England stand at £2,125,103 16s. 5d., and show a ratio of cash 
to deposits of 12.15 per cent. or—including balances with other 
banks, etc., £2,773,720 18s. 1ld.—15.8 per cent., a proportion equal 
to our own. Money at call and short notice, £2,717,750, shows 
further 15 per cent. of liquid assets. The remainder of the balanes 
sheet calls for no further remarks except it bo to congratulate 
Messrs. Coutts’s Directors on the excellent position it cliscloses 
(Hear, hear.) 

It has not been an easy year in which to earn profits. Not only 
has trade been bad but the rates we have been able to obtain for 
our short money and in the discount of bills have been considerably 
lower than last year. The average Bank rate for 1922 was £3 l4s 
as against £6 2s. 2d. in 1921, which fall in rates is reflected in other 
directions. For example, the brcekers’ call rate in 1922 has barely 
averaged £1 14s. 1d. against £4 1s. 10d. in 1921, and the year's 
average Treasury Bill rate of £2 lls. 1{d. compares with £4 11s. 6d 
in the previous year. I feel that under these circumstances thé 
results we are able to lay before you are in themselves a high tribute, 
not only to the economy with which our business has been conducted 
but also to the unremitting care and ability which the General 
Managers have devoted to the interests of the Bank, as well as to the 
zeal and interest with which the Managers and staff have worthily 
seconded their efforts. (Hear, hear.) 





REVIVAL In TRADE NOT REALISED. 

We must, I am afraid, recognise that the somewhat sanguine 
anticipations of a revival of trade in 1922 have not been realised 
and that it is only in isolated directions that there has been any 
semblance of prosperity. 

In spite, however, of the depressed state of trade, T am clad to see 
there has been continued progress in the rehabilitation of our 
national finances. During the year that has passed the Chancellot 
of the Exchequer has been again able to effect repayments of out 
external debt amounting to £49,000,000, and during the same period 
£427,970,000 of maturing or short-dated securities have been 
converted into longer dated stocks and bonds, with an annual saving 
of interest to the country of £892,000. (Hear, hear.) 

We are able to record again this year an improvement in the 





position of our currency. At the end of 1921 we held bullion to the 
extent of 34.9 per cent. against the Bank of England and currenes# 
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tes available for circulation, and on the same basis of calculation 
this percentage of bullion has now risen to 37.62. (Hear, hear.) 
Boarp OF TRADE RETURNS. 

Last year’s Board of Trade returns also show a reduction in the 
adverse trade balance which at the end of 1922 amounted to only 
190 millions against 277 millions in 1921, an improvement of 
97 millions. It is only right to add that this reduction is chiefly 
due to the fact that our imports declined by 83 millions rather than 
to what I should have preterred to see, an increase in our exports, 
which are only 14 millions higher as compared with the previous 

ear's figures, but notwithstanding this qualification, the result 
Sows a further move in the right direction—and it must be 
remembered these figures reflect lower values. , 

mha Board of Trade index number for wholesale prices for 

ember stood at 155.3 as compared with 167.9 in the same month 
in 1921, and the cost of living index figure stood at 178 against 
199 in the previous year. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE. 


There has been no better barometer of the state of our national 
finances than the American Exchange, and the rise that has taken 
place in the value of the £ sterling which, at the end of last year 
was 4.64 dollars to the £ as against 4.21 at the end of 1921, clearly 
roves that a progressive improvement in the credit of the country 
4 taken place, a gratifying indication that the sacrifices we have 
made and the heavy burden of taxation we are still carrying are 
pearing some fruit in the shape of higher national credit abroad. 
jt is almost superfluous to point out to you the advantages enjoyed 
by this country on account of the increasing value of the £ sterling. 
The cost of commodities imported from other countries, whether for 
food or for our industries (for which cheap raw material is now more 
than ever an essential), is lessened and the burden of providing for 
the service and eventual repayment of our debt to America is also 
materially lightened by an improved exchange. It is self-evident 
and affords ample justification for the financial policy our Govern- 
ment has pursued. 

Ovr Dest TO AMERICA. 


The result of yesterday’s Cabinet Council as reported in this 
moming’s Press stands out as a land-mark in our financial 

rogress, Some people may think the rate of interest which we 
understand the American Commissioners are prepared to recom- 
mend for the funding of our debt to the United States is somewhat 
more onerous than might have been expected, when all the circum- 
stances under which the debt was incurred and the purposes for 
which it was required are taken into consideration, but I feel we 
should offer the Government our sincere congratulations for the 
courage with which they faced the situation and the decision they 
have come to. (Applause.) 

Our thanks are due to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Govenor of the Bank of England for the strenuous efforts they 
made at Washington to arrive at an agreement, and we also appre- 
ciate the conciliatory and friendly spirit in which their suggestions 
were met by the President of the United States and the American 
Commissioners. (Hear, hear.) 

It would, to my mind, be unwise to embarrass the existing 
negotiations (for we must remember the terms of the agreement are 
subject to ratification by Congress) by entering into any discussion 
here as to what the terms of the arrangement might or might not 
have been. In my opinion, the definite settlement of our debt to 
America is of the highest importance, for I believe it will have 
far-reaching influence on the reorganization of the finances of the 
world and, indeed, may inspire other nations to efforts of a similar 
aature. (Hear, hear.) 


THE AGRICULTURAL PosITION. 


But whilst we may congratulate ourselves on the progress that 
has been made during the past twelve months in the rehabilitation 
of our national finances, a survey of some of our most important 
industries during that period cannot afford us the same satisfaction. 

There is no doubt that at the moment agriculture is in a most 
unfortunate position. The present cost of living makes it almost 
impracticable that there should be any further reduction in the 
chief item of the farmer’s expense, viz., farm labourers’ wages, but, 
on the other hand, the prices at which he can dispose of his products 
are, as a whole, barely sufficiently renumerative to cover the cost of 
production. 

Many suggestions have been made for affording assistance to the 
farming industry, and amongst them is one for the provision of 
extended financial facilities. This seems to me to imply that the 
Banks have mot afforded adequate assistance in this direction and 
I do not think we should allow the matter to pass without comment. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Our farming clients—and although, of course, Inaturally speak for 
ourselves I am sure the same may be said of other Banks—are 
amongst our most favoured customers. 

After reviewing the various proposals submitted to us during the 

st year, I have no hesitation in stating that the fullest consideration 
las been given to all applications for facilities in connection with the 
ordinary requirements of the farmer, such as food stuffs, stock, 
Payment of rent, ete. 


ADVANCES TO FARMERS. 


As you will approciate, we have a large connection with this 
important industry,and you may be interested to know that at the 
— moment we are making advances to many thousands of 
armers. This in itself is some indication of the widespread nature 
of the assistance we areaffording that section of ourcustomers, and it 
is unnecessary for me to assure you that every reasonable application 
will continue to receive generous treatment. (Hear, hear.) This 
Would seem to show that the Banks are neither neglecting the 


industry as a whole, nor the farmer as an individual, and that the 
cause of the present agricultural depression does not lie at the doors 
of the Banks, 


Corton TExTILE INDUSTRY, 


In many other directions trade for the last twelve months has 
been very unsatisfactory. The cotton textile industry has not yet 
recovered from the accumulation of stocks both at homeand abroad, 
and orders at profitable prices have been few and far between. 1 
am afraid that further liquidation has still to be faced, and the high 
price of cotton and the keen competition from all parts of the world 
make business difficult and leave but a small margin of profit, if any, 
to be divided amongst the manufacturer and merchant. 

Our exports of cotton manufactures show an increase in volume 
ranging from 30 to 40 per cent. over 1921, but, notwithstanding the 
high prices prevailing for American cotton, the increase in value of 
the whole of these exports is only about 4 per cent., which gives 
some indication of the trying times through which the industry has 
been passing. 

SHIPPING DEPRESSION. 


In shipping there has been unparalleled depression during the year. 
At the beginning of last July there were no fewer than 583 boats laid 
up (owing to the decline in freights),with tonnage of 1,112,000 tons, 
as compared with 484 boats laid up on April lst with tonnage of 
836,000 tons, and the number of vessels launched by ship builders 
during 1922 was only 542, having a total tonnage of 1,040,000 as 
compared with 804 vessels in 1921, with a tonnage of 1,600,000. 

A slight improvement, however, seems to be visible. Orders are 
forthcoming for new tonnage and,at all events, this industry has 
retained its position in the world, as it is estimated that the amount 
of tonnage in hand in British yards is about equal to that now under 
egnstruction by the rest of the world. 


IRON AND STEEL TRADE. 


In the iron and steel trade it has also been a year of poor profits, 
but it is satisfactory to know that we have, possibly through 
exceptional circumstances, secured a lead in the total amount of our 
exports. Twelve years ago Germany had acquired that position 
from us,and only five years ago the United States of America stood 
at the head of the list. For the first eight months of 1922 our 
exports amounted to 2,060,000 tons, whilst the United States during 
the same period exported only 1,413,000 tons. From all quarters onv 
hears of increased orders being placed. There is a better demand in 
what is known as the “small steel trade,’ but business has been 
carried on generally at a minimum (if any) profit and often only to 
provide employment for men engaged in the industry. 

In view of the great need all the world over for iron and steel 
productions for railways, other undertakings and for the new 
enterprises which are being initiated, there are, if economic and 
political conditions prove favourable, grounds for hoping that this 
branch of our trade may enjoy an increased measure of prosperity 


Wooriten TRADE. 


The worsted section of our textile trade has been one of our few 
industries to show some prosperity during the past year, and prices 
for wool tops have experienced a considerable rise. There is an 
increase also in the amount of wool imported into the country, of 
which 1,993,000 bales were retained for home manufactures as 
compared with 1,122,000 during 1921. This increase is also reflected 
in the exports of tops from this country, which in 1922 amounted to 
41,000,000 lbs., as against 34,000,000 in 1921, and also in that of 
worsted yarns,which amounted to 42,000,000 Ibs. against 23,000,000 
for 1921. In the manufacturing end about 70 per cent. of the 
worsted machinery is now being employed. 


INCREASED CoAL Exports, 


There was a large increase in our exports of coal in 1922, which 
reached 63,000,000 tons against 25,000,000 in 1921, but this is still 
far below the 1913 level of 73,000,000 tons. However, the exports 
for the latter months of 1922 were up to the pre-war level, and the 
total production in last year of about 250,000,000 tons is approach- 
ing the 287,000,000 tons produced in 1913, 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 


Tho widespread unemployment throughout the country due to 
the prolonged dislocation of our trade is one of the most distressing 
features of the present situation. It is a problem that requires the 
most careful consideration. As the Prime Minister has said, the 
only permanent remedy for unemployment is an improvement in 
trade. (Hear hear.) ‘hero is no doubt that the measures adopted 
by the Government to stimulate enterprise should go far to alleviate 
the present state of affairs, and it is a distinct advantage that any 
assistance that may be provided should be directed to those under- 
takings which not only provide the maximum amount of employ- 
ment but serve some useful purpose in the shape of improved 
transport facilities—the provision of cheaper power and more 
economical methods of production. ; ; 

As orders are placed for the various materials required by the 
undertakings which are in course of arrangement, we may hope to 
see large numbers of men again absorbed by our industries, as well ag 
employed upon the actual work of construction. There has been 
already, I am glad to see, a progressive diminution in the number of 
men ‘totally unemployed, for the return of January 15th shows 
again a decrease of 14,819 men wholly without work as compared 
with the previous week, and 365,133 fewer than at the beginning of 
January, 1922. (Hear, hear.) 


CaUsE OF TRADE DEPRESSION. 
It is, however, no good only looking back at what has passed, and 





I think what we ought to do—and what is more useful—is to con- 
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sider what is the cause of this continued depression in trade and to 
consider whether it is possible to find any remedy. 

I can, however, offer no new explanation or suggest any new 
remedy. I am afraid there is nothing very novel in what appears 
to me to be the reason for the continued bad trade and stagnation of 
our industries. As far as our home trade is concerned, the high rate 
of taxation, both imperial and local, has crippled and is still impair- 
ing the spending power to the community and the reduced income 
which is consequently at the disposal of the taxpayer compels him 
to reduce his expenditure in very possible direction. We must also 
bear in mind that bad trade has a cumulative effect and if the 
income a man derives from his occupation is, in consequence of the 
depression in his own trade, seine it naturally follows that he is 
unable to purchase the products of other trades to as great an 
extent as in prosperous times, thus producing a progressive 
aggravation in the area of depression. 


Our Foretcn TRADE. 


But it is our foreign trade-—the very life blood of our industries— 
that causes me the most concern, and until some settlement has been 
effected in the distressed countries of Europe I fear that we cannot 
hope for material improvement. Many of these countries were 
accustomed in pre-war periods to take large quantities of goods 
from us and their absence from our market accounts to a large 
extent for the lack of buyers for our productions. The economic 
condition of Germany has seriously interfered with her capacity to 
purchase fully manufactured goods. Austria is in a much worse 
position and Russia, as a potential buyer, is practically non- 
existent. Furthermore, owing to the disturbed conditions in the 
Near East, very littlo trade is possible with that part of Europo,. 


A Disrurpina Frature. 


Another feature that appears to mo to be somewhat disturbing is 
that as any of these countries make some progress towards settled 
conditions, the whole of their energies and any resources that may 
be at their disposal are devoted rather to the re-establishment of 
their own industries, that to the purchase of finished goods from 
this country. It is true that in the establishmont of these industries 
machinery and other equipment are required, which may afford 
occupation for certain sections of our manufacturers but the very 
fact that they are re-equipping their factories with the newest and 
latest machinery introduces a iresh element of competition to our 
trade. 

Purcuastnc Power Di inIsHep. 


The unfortunate condition in which the countries I have referred 
to find themselves has not only a direct but also an indirect influence 
on the demand for our goods. Many European states were large 
buyers of raw material, food and other commodities, which China, 


Japan, South America and other countries were, prior to the war, | 


accustomed to export to tho Continent, and in view of the fact that 
these countries can no longer count to the same extent on the usual 
markets in Contral Europe, their purchasing power has also 
diminished. 

India, always a good customer of this country, has hardly even 
yet digested the large shipments of goods made to her during the 
time of inflation. Political disturbances have interfered with trade, 
and the diminished demand for her productions, which, in pre-war 
days were largely shipped to the Continent, affects tho purchasing 
power of all hor eagle These conditions account for the decreased 
demand for goods from our Indian customers. Besides this, every 
year a larger proportion of the coarser textile products is manu- 
factured in the country itself and now mills aro constantly being 
established for this purpose. There are, however, I am glad to say, 
some signs of improvement in her economic conditions. 
prospects are good, and there is a larger acreage of exportabic 
products under cultivation. Indian cotton is m better demand and 
is again being exported in large quantities, so that’ with the moro 
tranquil political and religious conditions that now obtain, we may 
anticipate a better demand for goods manufactured in this country. 
(Hear, hear.) 
Traps IN Cina. 

Tn China trade is not good and orders are searce ; political unrest 
there also exercises a deterring influence. .Tho prospect of increased 
duties and surchargesand the absence of the pre-war demand from 
Europe continues to afiect unfavourably her purchasing ¢apacity. 

Conditions in South America—and particularly the Argentine-— 
have somewhat improved and the largo shipments which were made 
to that country by British manufacturers during the period of 
inflation have, to a great extent, I believe, been absorbed ; on the 
other hand, buyers, remembering the heavy losses they experienced 
on the fall in prices in 1920-1921, show distinct reluctance to place 
orders for cotton and wool productions on the basis of the prices 
now prevailing. Added to this, competition from German, Italian 
and other Continontal manufacturers is extromely keen and 
textile productions from this country can only be placed there at 
the minimum margin of profit. 


ImvorTANCE OF OversEAS CUSTOMERS. 


May I add a word as to the importance of overseas customers to 
this country ? 

Owing to physical conditions this country itself produces but a 
small percentage of the necessities of life. The remainder hes to be 
imported and can only be paid for by the goods we manufacture and 
sell to countries abroad. During the past year we imported food- 
stuffs alone to the extent of £424,000,000 in excess of the small 
quantity of food which was exported, “This vast sum of £424,000,000 
had to be paid for by our exports and services. In order to secure 
buyers for our goous and therefore the means to pay for the food we 
need, it is of course essontial that our manufaceures are able to 
compete successfully with other countries. But, capable as manu- 


facturers aro in producing goods at suitable prices, buyers cannot be 


Crop j 








created. Buyers themselves must have goods to sell in ¢ 
what they purchase. Unless they produce and can fin 
for their products they cannot buy ; but I think I have 
sufficient in this direction to show that in the end it is |: 
customer abroad that we have to look for a re 
trade conditions in this country. 


xchange fog 
da market 
already said 
largely to 

storation of hes. 


No Reason TO Despair. 


I regret I can suggest no heroic remedy for the pre 
of trade, and if I speak with some diffidence about the future, it j 
not that I regard it with any feelings of despondency but that Ide 
not wish to give expression to hopes that may prove illusor P 

We have, I think, expected a more rapid recuperation of th 
trade of the world than has proved possible, but we have no rane 
to despair and certainly some, though slow, progress has heen mide 
When one considers the fall in production, the lack of trantapost. 
political unrest and the disorganised state of national ena 
many countries in Europe, added to all our domestic troubles jt ’ 
surprising that so much trade has been done during the past ies 
Since we last met, several of the new Continental states have settled 
down to work and made arrangements for the settlement of their 
pre-war debts to this country, and in many directions trade Within 
moderate limits is again possible. The arrangements in course of 
completion by tho League of Nations for the assistance of Austrig 
may have far reaching results and should the outcome of tho 
Lausanno Conference be favourable, as we devoutly hope it may, 4 
vast field for our trado and enterprise will be re-opened in the Near 
East. (Hear, hoar.) 


sent condition 


AN ImperrAt Conrer 





NCE. 

We note with satisfaction that an Imperial Conference of the 
representatives of all parts of the Empire is to take place in the near 
future, and although our faith in the results of conferences may be 
somewhat shaken, there is, I think, ground for hope that their 
deliberations may result in improved facilities for trade within the 
Empire, to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 

Tho Russian question, however, remains as difficult as ever. Ip 
Germany, perhaps the keystone of the Continental position, in. 
creased trade with the Empire has been more ovident than elsewhere, 
During the past twelve months Germany has bought and paid for 
considerable amounts of raw and semi-manufactured material both 
from this country and the Dominions overseas. It is interesting to 
note that in respect to claims of English creditors under Article 296 
of the Treaty of Versailles, out of a sum of about 64 millions sterling 
(or with accrued interest, £71,000,000), £41,000,000 has been 
admitted by Germany and paid through the British clearing office, 
Of the remainder, £11,000,000 has been withdrawn and £19,000,000, 
most of which is in dispute, is still under consideration. 

Enemy Dest Crearina OFricr. 

We should, IT think, congratulate the Administration of the 
Enemy Debt Ciearing Office on the effeetivo way in which they ao 
discharging their difficult task. They have rendered incalculable 
service to British traders. 

The position in Germany at the moment is too obscure to discuss 
and time only will show whether the policy we advocated or that 
which our friends across the Channel have adopted will produce the 
desired effect. 

We cannot toll what the outcome of the prosent position will be, 
but at all events we have the great satisfaction of knowing that the 
deep feelings of friendship between our gallant Allies and ourselves 
have not been disturbed by inability to sce eye to cyc as to tho best 
method of achieving our common aim. (Hear, hear.) 





INDICATIONS OF IMpROVED TRADE. 

Tn conclusion, whilst I can only repeat that the scarcity of foreign 
buyers for our productions is in my opinion the principal cause of 
our depressed trade, there seems to be, I am yiad to say, some 
indications of an improvement. in this direction. Let us take cara 
that we are prepared to meet the keen competition with which any 
increased demand for manufactured goods will doubiless be accom- 
panied. If we are to secure orders for this country, we must be in 
a position to satisfy the requirements of any prospective bi 
as favourable, if not on better, terms than anyone else. 
confident that we can do this, but to do so successfully, we must all 
be prepared, whether engaged in manual or intellectual work to put 
forth our. best energies in order to’secure the maximum output of 
productive work at ’a cest that: will compare favourably with our 
competitors. We shall then be in a position to take the fu 
advantage of every opportunity of developing the trade of out 
country on which the well-being and happiness cf the entire 
community depend. (Applause.) 

I now beg to move, “* That the report and accounts, as pres “ated, 
be received and adopted.” 

Sir Felix O. Schuster, Bt., seconded the resolution. 

In the course of somo discussion, the hope was expressed by & 
shareholder that the directors would raise the rate of dividend to 
the pre-war level at least, as soon as possible; and it was also 
suggested that the name of the bank should be shortened. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that so soon as they could reasonably 
do so, the directors would be only too pleased to increase tho 
dividend. He could hard!y imagine that any shareholder at the 
present time, in view of the position of affairs at home and abroad, 
would suggest that this was. tho proper moment to pay a larget 
dividend. (Hear, hear.) As to the namo of the bank, he said that 
the Board had been considering a shorter title, and the matter 
would not bo lost sight of. as 

After the adoption of the Report and the re-election ef retiring 
Directors and re-appointment of the Auditors, the proceedings 
terminated with the usual votes of thanks to tho General Managers 
and other officers of the Bank and also to the Chairman for presiding 
at the meeting. 
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CHOANGER ‘FROM GAS: 


THE INDUSTRY. 





eeting of the proprietors of The Cas Light & Coke 
Mr. D. Milne Watson (the 
The report and accounts 


Tue Arnual M 
y » © 
Company was held on February 2nd. 


Governor of the Company) presided. 
‘0 

were taken as read. 

The Chairman said : I propose now to pass to the revenue account. 


Large Increase in Business. 


There has been an increase of 8} per cent. in the business of the 
Company during the year. This is very satisfactory, considering 
the industrial depression which exists in London as generally 
throughout the country. 

The receipts for residuals may also be regarded as satisfactory, 
though there is a decrease in the revenue from coke of £576,000, due 
to the fact that the prices for coal and other fuels have gone down 
very materially during the year. 

Falling Costs. 

On the debit side of the account you will see that after having 
made a charge in respect of depreciation of ships, we have made a 
saving in coal of £1,070,000, and in oil of £317,000. Wages and 
salaries, both in manufacture and distributicn, show a decrease. 

tepair and maintenance charges were nearly the same as in 1921. 
In one or two cases the expenditure was even a little higher. The 
reason why there has not been a decrease is that the Company had 
enormous arrears of repairs to overtake after the War. ‘These 
deferred repairs in the case of works and plant are almost com- 
pleted, and there should be a reduction of expenditure under this 
heading in the future. 

Contributory Pension Scheme. 

There has been an increase in the charges for annuities to 
officersand workmen. This is due to the initiation of a contributory 
pension scheme for the workmen, which commenced its operation on 
Januery Ist of this year. In order to start e fund of this description 
it is necessary that a lump sum should be placed to its credit, and 
part of the total amount required has been accumulated and charged 
against the item of annuities during the year under review. 


Improved Finances. 


The past year has been a successful one not only from the point 
cf view of sales of gas, but also from the point of view of the Com- 
At the end of 1921 we owed our bankers 
now the position is that we have 
This shows 


pany’s financial position. 
over three-quariers of a million ; 
on deposit the sum of £400,000 and £207,364 invested. 
that the Company is in a strong and healthy position. This is most 
important in view of the troubles at present existing in Europe and 
the great uncertainty as to markets generally. 

The results of the past year are eminently satisfactory, not only 
for the shareholders but also for the consumers. 


Steady Fall in Price of Gas. 

Look at the price of gas. At the end of 1921 it was Is. 2d. per 
therm and is now 10d. per therm ; or, for the benefit of those who 
prefer to think in eubic feet, eat the end of 1921 the price per 
thousand cubic feet was 5s. 6}d., and now it is 4s, 2d. The reduc- 
tions made during the year represent an actual saving to the con- 
sumers of the Company of £1,306,000. The accounts, it is true, 
only show £628,000, but the reason for this is that there has been 
én increase in the consumption of gas. 


Another Reduction Announced. 


The directors have given notice of a further reduction in the 
price of gas from 10d. to 9.2d. per therm, or from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. 
per thousand, as from the taking of the meter indices in March. 

The price of gas in 1913 was 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet ; there- 
fore our price will be very little more than 50 per cent. above the 
pre-war price. ‘The increase in the cost of living is now stated to 
be about 80 per cent., so that the price of gas is well below the 
general average price of commodities at the present time. 

There should be nothing but satisfaction with this price, and I 
look forward with confidence to the use of gas for all purposes being 
considerably extended. 

Coming now to the dividends, the Company paid a dividend of 
£5 4s, per cent. in respect of the half-year ending June 30th, and 
they now recommend a similar dividend for the Decomber half-year. 
With regard to this, no doubt some of the shareholders may have 
expected the distribution of a higher dividend, as the present 





standard price would have permitted the payment of a dividend of 
£6 10s. 8d. per cent. It should be remembered, however, that 
this latter figure is in accordance with the standard price of gas 
fixed in March, 1921, when circumstances were altogether different. 
The directors believe that the policy of paying a moderate dividend, 
which it is hoped can be maintained, is the wiser one to pursue. 


The Therm System of Charge. 


The last six months cf 1922 have been marked by attacks on the 
gas industry in the Press and elsewhere with regard to the therm 
system of charging and latterly with regard to carbon monoxide in 
the gas. i 

With regard to the therm system of charge, in July last it hap- 
pened that the accounts for gas for the June quarter were in many 
cases larger than usual, and someone wrote to the Press saying that 
this was due to the therm system of charging. This view was 
strongly taken up by a number of newspapers, and, needless to say, 
was seized upon by a certain number cf gas consumers whose bills 
were higher than usual, and who considered for that reason they 
had a grievance. ‘ 

Each quarter as it comes round finds a certain number of ecn- 
sumers who contend that their gas bills are too high. On this 
occasion the suggestion in the Press that the therm was responsible 
provided a convenient but ill-founded excuse. What, then, were 
the real reasons for the June accounts last vear being higher in some 
cases? First, the weather in that quarter cf 1922 was excep- 
tionally cold ; whereas in 1921 it was exceptionally warm. Secondly, 
there were no restrictions in the use of gas; whereas, during the 
corresponding period in 1921 the national coal stoppage was taking 
place and consumers were directed to reduce the use of gas to a 
minimum. Thirdly, in the case cf this Company a larger number 
of days were included in the June quarter, 1922, than usual, as it 
was not feasible on that occasion to read the meters at the usual 
date. 

Fortunately, the great majority cf the consumers who com- 
plained were perfectly satisfied when they understood the cause cf 
the higher bills. 

The agitation in the newspapers having been started, however, 
was continued and ultimately such pressure was brought to bear 
upon the authorities that the Board of Trade appointed a committee 
to inquire into the system of charging by the therm. This com- 
mittee has held five sittings and a great mass of evidence has been 
given before it. It is particularly interesting to note that there is 
practically a unanimity of opinion that the therm system of 
charging for gas is the correct and fair one. This is the view not 
only of such well-known scientific men as Professor Boys, Mr. 
Butterfield, Sir Dugald Clerk, Professor Cobb and Dr. Landor, but 
also of such representative large users of gas as the London County 
Council, Corporation of London, and the railway companies. Tho 
only people who appeared to be opposed to the therm system were 
those who were obvieusly misinformed. 

More than one witness suggested that consumers of gas were 
dissatisfied because their appliances were not suitable for the gas 
now being supplied. On that point I would say first of all that no 
change has been made in the calorific value of our gas that has 
affected the efficiency of consumers’ appliances. The Company has 
pursued the policy, extending over many years, of supplying suitable 
appliances for burning this Company’s gas, and employs a large 
staff on the work of installing apparatus and maintaining it. Last 
year there was an increase of nearly 65,000 in the number of gas 
stoves sold and on hire, and these were all up-to-date appliances. 
Naturally, immediately after the War it was very diflicult to get 
new apparatus, but this difficulty has been at an end for some time, 
and all apperatus issued by the Company is thoroughly up-to-date. 


-Condition of Maina. 


The question of carbon monoxide has been raised at this timo 
mainly owing to the most unfortunate accident at Bethnal Green, 
in which three persons, to our great regret, lost their lives. The 
particular main from which the gas escaped was laid in the year 
1880, and when examined after the accident was found to be in 
perfectly good condition. The accident was caused by the sub- 
sidence of the soil in which it was laid and of which there was no 
evidence on the surface of the road, and by a portion of the pipe 
being held up by brickwork, thus causing an undue strain. The 
condition of the main had nothing whatever to do with the accident. 

I can assure the public that the mains in the Company’s district 
are in good condition, and that examinations which—day in, day 
out, and all the year round—are made by our expert main inspectors 
when the streets are being repaired prove that this is so. The 
number of fatal accidents due to escaping gas from mains in the 
streets finding its way into houses is a total of only nineteen during 
a period of twenty-two years, or less than one a year in a population 
of four to five millions. 

No Change in Gas Supplied. 

Carbon monoxide is present in both coal gas and water gas or 
both, of which it is a combustible and essential ingredient end 
cannot be removed. The percentage of carbon monoxide in the 
mixed gas now being supplied by the Company is the same as was 
supplied when the War broke out and for many years before that, 
and it is quite wrong to say that any of the accidents that have 
occurred recently have been due to any alteration in the composition 
of the gas. 

There has been no change in the method of manufacture for over 
thirty years. 
The Comparative Safety of Gas. 

In a matter of this kind one is in difficulty, because one does not 
wish to appear unsympathetic ; but facts must be looked straight 
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in the face. We would all be only too glad if gas could be made 
perfectly innocuous, but it must be remembered also that prac- 
tically everything we use or do has an element of danger—as 
instances, petrol, electricity, coal fires, oil lamps and stoves, motor 
traction, railway travelling, etc., ete. 

With regard to accidents as distinct from suicides, the following 
figures show a very favourable comparison between accidents due 
to gas and other causes :— 

Deaths due to gas represent about 2} per million per annum of 
the population. 

Deaths from railway accidents 22 per million per annum. 

Deaths due to street accidents in London, 100 per million per 
annum of the population. 

Deaths from coal fires are many times more numerous than from 
gas. In the year 1919 (the last year for which the Registrar- 
General’s complete figures are available) not less than 992 inquests 
were held on children under five who had been fatally burnt through 
accidents with domestic coal fires (conflagrations excluded). 

It should not be forgotten that the use of gas is one of the most 
important means for abolishing smoke and its attendant fogs. 

It has been clearly shown that in our large cities one day’s fog 
causes as many deaths as are due to gas in the whole country in 
twelve months. Fog has been known almost to double London's 
normal death rate, but that is taken as a matter of course. 


No “ Odourless Gas.” 

It has been suggested that there is some mysterious difference in 
the composition of the gas supplied before and since the War, and 
that the gas as now supplied is odourless. ‘This is not so, the gas 
being the same as it has been for many years past. ‘The Company 
do not supply odourless gas. ‘There is no cause for the consumers 
to be nervous, and they may go on using gas as they have been 
accustomed to do in the past and as their forbears have done. 


A Record Year.—Good Prospects. 

In conclusion, though we have been through such a sea of 
troubles, in my opinion the Company was never in a more healthy 
condition than it is at present. In the past year we have sold more 
gas than ever before and have had one of the largest increases in the 
sale of gas appliances, and considering the national work that is 
being done by the gas industry in the direction of coal conservation, 
smoke abatement and the production of useful bye-products, so 
essential to the development of the country, there can be no real 
fear for the future prosperity of this Company and of the gas industry 
generally. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








Those who wish 
to buy a house 


in which they live or intend to live 
should write to the “* Old "’ Equitable 
Life Assurance Society (Founded 
1762), Mansion House Street, London, 
E.C. 2, for particulars of the scheme 
which, as stated in the “‘ Spectator ” of 
20 January, 1923, “* seems simple and 
straightforward and deserves to be well 


known.” 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued .. ee ee o- ~ +  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up o o< oe a oe oo oe e-  £53,000,000 
ve Fun o o oe os oe oe oe eo £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. ELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
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DEFINITE SIGNS OF TRADE REVIVAL: 


MR. WALTER LEAF ON THE CURRENT FINANCIA,, 
POSITION, 


NAME CHANGED TO WESTMINSTER BANK, LTp 





The annual ordinary general meeting of the London County 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd., was held at the head offic, 
41 Lothbury, E.C., on Thursday, Mr. Walter Leaf (Chairmap| 
presiding. —” 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Mytton) having read the notice conven 


: : Ing 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—lIt is with som 
what mixed feelings that we must all look back upon the sit 
through which we have passed, and for which the board have } “4 
to render you an account of their stewardship. The world ra 
still been suffering from the throes of unrest and from the dele. 
ment of that peace for which we have long been yearning, anj 
at the moment it is hard to sew much hope, on the Continent at 
least, of any better times. But in England at least we have been 
endeavouring to do our duty, and not without some measure of 
success from a banker’s point of view. > 


Stabilization. 


If wo seek for a single word which may describe the past year, 
we may perhaps say that 1922 has been for this country a year 
of stabilization. Fiscally, we have been engaged in stabilizing 
the £. This has been effected by just balancing the Budget, and 
leaving nothing over for the payment of debt. How this has worked 
out in practice is strikingly shown in figures which have been put 
before me on the highest authority. It appears from these that th 
capital repayments during the past year, mainly, of course, iy 
War Bonds falling due, have amounted to £99,700,000, while theissus 
of Treasury bonds during the same period has been £99,500,000, 
It would hardly be possible to contrive a closer approximation, a 
better example of exact stabilization. 


We have thus avoided adding to the suffering involved in defla. 
tion, and on the other hand we have escaped the far greater evils 
which accompany inflation, ills of which Germany is at present 
giving us a terrible example. The result of this policy is that 
prices have during 1922 been remarkably steady—in other words, 
the purchasing power of the £ has been stabilized. At the same time 
we have seen the $ decreasing in purchasing power in the United 
States; and the outcome is that the £ and $ have come close 
together, and to all appearances it will not be long before they 
meet at the gold parity. 


The fall, I take it, represents the decrease in the value of gold 
owing to its exclusion from use as a circulating medium, and is 
likely to be of a permanent nature. On this point, however, | 
need not dwell here. I will only take the opportunity to repeat 
what I have had occasion to point out elsewhere—that the recovery 
of the £ in terms of the $ reckoned from the lowest point, means 4 
diminution of our debt to the United States of over £432} millions. 
This in itself is a justification of the policy pursued by our Gover- 
ment and an emphatic warning against any siren voices which may 
lure us to depart from tho strict road of fiscal honesty in order to 
gain a momentary stimulus to trade at the expense of a subsequent 
deadly reaction. 


Recovery of the Pound. 


This approach of the £ to the par of exchange means in the 
last resort that our excess of imports over exports must have 
been more than balanced by invisible exports, and that we must 
have had during the year a favourable balance of at least the 
amount, 25 millions, which we have provided towards the repay: 
ment of our debt to the United States—a repayment which does 
not, I take it, represent an actual diminution in our total indebied: 
ness, but has been rather a conversion of external into internal debt. 
The facility with which this large amount in $ was bought, without 
in any way turning the exchanges against us, was a matter ol 
common remark. It was doubtless an effect of the coal strike m 
the United States, which stimulated our exports. 

But there must be deeper causes than this at work; 
observe that Mr. Hoover, looking at the question from the other 
side, had forecast for the United States the near approach of the 
point at which their imports will balance their exports, and the 
gold accumulated in the United States Treasury will begin one? 
more to flow outwards. That is in itself a forecast of improve 
ment in our own export trade; and the course of the last year 
has done much to strengthen the grounds on which this sorely 
needed improvement may be expected to realize itself in the not 
distant future. 

In other words, the efforts which have been made on the patt 
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ring fruit, and through reduced prices we are on the 
ready vowerte the position which we held in international trade 
to recov’ 

jore the War- 








Burden of Taxation. 


we feel the burden of taxation which honesty 
we feel it very acutely, and it can be no cause for wonder 
4 ‘ats are loud at times and the outcry for relief 

ape t. So far as the cry takes the form of an insistence 
a enditure, the one means by which taxation can be 
it must have all our sympathy. One wishes 
ience that this reduction is being pursued 
To that end we 


\nd, of course, 


yolves > 
a reduced expe 
vitimately reduced, it 1 
*e"eould feel more confi this 
ae forced with all the rigour which it requires. 
ee strain all our energies. 

i ‘on in Germany has proved an extraordinary wasteful and 
ed jole for unemployment. Here at home we have at 
: applic sd any camouflage in the matter. We have taken the 
a thet we must all stand or fall together; that every man 
right to maintenance if, by the working of our economic 
4 by no fault of his own, incapable of earning 
“in short that, if there is not enough to go 
ond on the old seale, all must contribute to the deficiency in 
aaoneti their ability. In other words, we put the burden 
e taxpayer, and at the same time we endeavour to 
t our system of taxation so that it shall really reach every 
according to his power to sustain the burden. Our system 
1 of assisted relief works, in spite of its obvious and 
we know where we are. 


ground t 
pas the 
erstem, he becomes, 
~ in the normal way ; 
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yery serious draw backs, is at least honest ; 


The Prospect. 


But the immediate problem of unemployment depends on the 
emanect of such an early improvement in trade and industry as 
il] afford the natural, and therefore most efficient, remedy for 
a It must be confessed that the Continental 
outlook at least is not encouraging. ‘Tlie recent action of France 
» the Ruhr can only be viewed with the gravest anxiety, the 
more go as it serves to complete the economic collapse which 
Cermany had already been to all appearances rapidly approaching. 
There are definite signs of a strong trade revival, which is already 
ne something to diminish unemployment, and seems likely 
ree long to do a great deal more. You will have seen the 
ouraging reports of recovery in the papers, and these are fully 
rmed by our own managers in the different industrial centres. 


the present troubles. 





Agriculture. 


There is one industry of which I wish to say a few words, the 
ndustry which is, in fact, the greatest in the country—namely, 
sriculture. That agriculture is not in a flourishing condition 
s unfortunately only too well known. But I sincerely hope that 
the conditions may not be so desperate as some would have us 
believe. We most heartily sympathize with farmers in the very 
heavy losses they have had to face in the drop in the value of 
stock of all sorts. But it must be borne in mind that this capital 
lepreciation is to a great extent only a reaction from the great 
profits made by appreciation during the War; and I have heard it 
vriously questioned if the farmers are not, on the whole, better 
f, even after writing down their stocks, than they were before 
the War. 

Another heavy burden from which many of them are suffering 
just now is that of the loans which they have incurred for the 
purchase of their farms. There was a great rush to buy at the 
very top of the market ; the money was largely borrowed for the 
purpose, and the interest remains as a permanent charge. Now 
Ihave noticed with some surprise a tendency on the part of persons 
claiming to represent the farmers to blame the banks in this respect. 








One of the main complaints against us is, strangely enough’ 
that we are pressing for repayment of the money advanced for 
the purchase of farms, regardless of the straits in which the farmers 
ind themselves. Now if the complaint had been different—if it 
lad been that by our extreme liberality in lending on very easy 
erms, we had lured the former into buying at the top of the market, 
ips there might have been some ground for it. But the com- 
paint is not of over-liberality, but of undue severity. 








_ We have very large farming connections in such districts as the 
Home Counties, Somerset, Cheshire, Derbyshire and Yorkshire, 
and Ido not doubt that our own experience is typical of that of 
thr banks. We have, in fact, advanced to farmers for the 
purchase of their holdings over £2,000,000. And this amount is 
uot being called for. 


A Groundless Complaint. 


There is another complaint of a more far-reaching character, 
h is being continually urged against is, and with which I 
‘hould like to deal now once for all. It runs to this effect :— 
the old private banker, living on the spot, knew his customers 
ersonally, and was not afraid to advance to them on the strength 
ot his knowledge, without demanding full security. But these 
modern joint stock banks, managed from London and giving no 
“ope to local and personal knowledge, must have full security 
every penny they advance; the farmer, and more especially 
Re small farmer, has no chance, and the coming of the joint stock 
uk is a disaster to him.’”? Now mark “how a plain tale shall 
Pat you down.”’ To begin with, the small farmer is said to be 
‘irust aside in favour of the big man. Now the average amount 
-- our advances to farmers taken throughout is no more than 
“0 per customer. And this includes the Home Counties, where 
‘é farmers are, on the whole. bigger men. 


4 








If we take what we call “ Parr’s districts,”’ which include Somerset, 
Cheshire and Yorkshire, the average over all is only a little over 
£500 per loan. And I need not point out that this includes a good 
many large loans, so that the number of loans b¥low £500 must 
be very large in proportion in order to make the average so small. 
We have on our lists of borrowers farmers with so small a holding 
as two acres each. So you will see there is no ground whatever 
for the complaint that the small man is not getting his fair share of 
what is going. 

The general conclusion which I draw from the information 
before me is that the farmers are having a bad time, but that the 
conditions are not in any way ruinous. The good hard-working 
farmer with up-to-date methods is able to make a living under 
present conditions, though he has to see a capital shrinkage which 
is more or less wiping out what he had accumulated in the good 
times of the War. The crisis with which he is faced is a serious 
one, but it is not worse than many which have been successfully 
surmounted in the past. The state of agriculture is indeed very 
similar to that which followed on the great Napoleonic wars of the 
last century. 


The Balance-Sheet. 


Turning to the accounts, you will notice a considerable shrinkage 
on both sides of the balance-sheet. Like all other banks, we show 
a diminution in the amounts lodged with us. This I do not regard 
as evidence of continuing deflation, though it is a result of deflation 
in the past. The fact that prices have remained steady, with a 
slight tendency to rise, is in itself proof that there has been no 
deflation during the past year. It is evidence rather of stagnation 
of trade and the low rate of interest for short money, which has 
induced our customers to invest in the many tempting Government 
offers of securities the cash which was held with us on deposit. 
There has been no paying off of Government debts, which would 
be deflation, but simply a rearrangement of dates for repayment, 
which is a form of stabilization. 

Account. 


Profit Loss 


When you look at our profit and loss account you will see that 
our total profit shows a shrinkage. This, again, is an experience 
we share with our competitors ; but on the whole you will, I hope, 
feel that the results are not unsatisfactory. They have not been 
attained without a great deal of anxiety and hard work, and when 
I come presently to propose a vote of thanks to our staff, you will 
be justified, and I am sure very happy, in giving them the credit 
which they have so well earned. The year has, for pure banking 
profits, been a rather lean one ; but, on the other hand, the apprecia- 
tion in the value of investments has made up behind the scenes 
for a good deal that we have missed in other ways. 


and 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

This was seconded by Sir Montagu Cornish Turner and carried 
unanimously after several shareholders had congratulated the 
board. 


The formal business was then transacted. 


On the proposition of Mr. E. Erlebach, seconded by Col. A. J. 
Vanrenen, a vote of thanks was unanimously passed to the Chair- 
man and board of directors. Mr. Leaf responded and proceeded 
to move a resolution thanking the staff for their zealous service 
during the year. Mr. Charles Cross seconded, and the meeting 
unanimously accorded the vote, which was acknowledged by Mr. 
John Rae, chief general manager. 


Special Meeting. 
Bank’s Change of Name. 


An extraordinary general meeting was next held, at which the 
following resolution was submitted: ‘‘ Resolved that the name of 
the company be, and is hereby, changed to ‘ Westminster Bank, 
Limited.’ ”’ 

The Chairman: The desirability of shortening the name of the 
bank is a question on which I can hardly imagine there will be 
any serious difference of opinion. It is a matter which has been 
constantly pressed upon us by our customers and our share- 
holders alike, and there is not one of us who has not, whether 
in his individual or his official capacity, felt the inconvenience of 
a title which, whatever its merits as a historical document, is 
beyond all question cumbrous in daily use. The board have long 
had before them the advisability of bringing forward such a resolu- 
tion as that which is now before you. 


We have come to the conclusion that the need for the abbrevia- 
tion is such that, we must all sink our individual preferences ; the 
only name on which we were at last able to combine was the word 
‘* Westminster,” which has received the unanimous support of the 
general managers, and is now put before you by the board as a 
whole. I ask you now to do what the directors have done, and 
to sink any differences of opinion you may have in the interest of 
the bank as a whole. To pass any amendment of the name would 
be simply to throw the whole question into the melting-pot again, 
and to delay a change which, atter the maturest consideration, the 
directors hold to be for the good of the bank. 

After shareholders had expressed their views on the proposed 
change, the resolution was put to the meeting and carried with 
three dissentients. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the pro« 
ceedings, 
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LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND 
PARR’S BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836, 











Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 





‘AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ... -»» £33,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... ... £9,003,718 | RESERVE ... ain 
WALTER LEAF, Chairman. 


Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER and ROBERT HUGH TENNANT, Deputy-Chairmen. 
JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 


» £9,003,7)3 











ei 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1922. 
— ~ ie 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

Capital— £ 8. d. F . £ , 
Authorized .. £33,000,000 Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balances with the Bank " 
1,414,108 Shares of £20 each, £5 , paid. . ‘ 7,070,990 0 0 of England -« 32,031,272 47 , 
1,032,728 Shares of £1 each, fully paid 1,932,728 0 O Balances with, and ¢ ‘heques in course of collection on, other : 

—————-———=—=——-  $000798 © @ Banks in the United Kingdom ° oe a + 10,469,741 4 

Reserve 9,003,718 © 0} Money at Call and Short Notice .. es “s ee SS 616, 168 9) 

Current Deposit and other Accounts, including provis ision for Bills Discounted —.. ee ee ee ee +. 63,327,604 15 ; 
Contingencies an . 280,820,291 16 3) Investments— 

Notes in Circulation in the Isle of Man ;. ee i oe 14,316 0 0 Var Loans and other Securities of, or 

Acceptances, Endorsements, ete. .. i i - -. 9,923,238 7 9 guaranteed by, the British Govern- 

Rebate on Bills not due .. ae os - ee ee 262,325 10 9 ment (of which £1,203,677 is lodged 

for Public Accounts, and for the Note 
PROFIT AND LOSS. issue in the Isle of Man) we .. 52,705,660 11 8 

Net Profit for the year, including £519,708 Colonial Government Securities, British 
5s. Od. brought from year 1921 £2,407,729 11 2 Corporation Stocks, British Railway 

From this the following appropriations Debenture Stocks and other invest- ; 
have been made :— ments .. . + 2,098,500 4 9 

Interim Dividends (less Income Tex) ; E _ = : ~ 55,394,160 15 5 
paid in August last 600,223 10 3 London County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank Premises Account Se pas 200,000 0 0 Foreign Bank Limited 
Rebuilding Account .. “ ne 159,000 0 0 8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid ++ 1,080,000 0 0 
Contingent Fund 300,000 0 O _,_, 22,000 £20 Shares, £10 paid ws 
Final Dividends (less Incom> Tax) payable 1 st February... 620,920 17 6 Ulster Bank, Limited— 
Leaving a Balance to carry forward ‘ “ 536,585 3 5 199,831 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid... 1,911,362 1 3 ass 
meme — 1,362 1) 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts —. .. 106,326,009 1 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, En: dorsement 3, etc., 
as per contra .. 9,923,238 7) 
Bank and other Premises (at cost, less amounts written off Rie 3,905, 658 0 | 
£310,185,113 15 8 £310, 185,113 15 4 
(meme 











ae ge Bt - JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager, 
. C. TURNER, Direct rs, J. E. JACKSON, Chief Accountant, 
R. HUGH TENNANT, ) aes, Cony Seca 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We havo examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books 


: : . ; at Lothbury, Lombard Street a 
Bartholomew Lane, and with the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 


We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at 


Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, a! 
the Cash at the Bank of England. : 


We have examined the Securities held against Money at Call 
of the Bank. . 


We have obtained all tho information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheets 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the be 
of our information and tho explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 


and Short Notice, and have verified the Investments 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 

KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO.,/., ; 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Chartered Accountants 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, 


Lonpon, 16th January, 1923. Auditors, 











rye 3 s ¥ ’ ry 7 ’ . vr 
THE RECREATIONS OF L ONDON. FILMS. 
— an New Scaia.—Paddy the Next Best Thing 3, 8.30 ; Sunday, 74 
LECTURES. [Mae Marsh is a very clever sentimentalist. She keeps us for 
+ . € te o si ric r 
February 12th.—Arorian Hati.—Major A. L. Holt on whic = of absent-minded « elie amas 
“The Future of the Desert,” before the Royal é ‘i , 
Geographical Society . 8.30 Pavition, Mareite Arcu.—Moriarty 4.30, 6.30 and | 
Sli ticket focus 0 monster.) sal e o* ee . (John Barrymore is still drawing crowded houses. ] 
February 13th.—Royat Instirurion.—Professor A. C. West Enp.—Wedding Bells i - .. 2.0 till ll 
Pearson on “ Greek Civilization and To-Day” .. 3.0 [Constance Talmadge acts with determined naturalness in a 
[By ticket from the Secretary.] varicty of embarrassing situations. } 
February 18th.-Epwarp VII. Rooms, Horer Vic- PutLwARMoNic.——Climbing Mount Everest .. 3.0andsa) 
Tor1A.—Sir Campbell Stuart on ‘* Canada and the [The i rag acy ng ee nd as filin. ne should 
. . ” ’ s 4: s r. re ie Miharmonic management 10w to 
a, _batore oe mee — Institute ee 8.30 arrange the music of their programmes. } ; 
c OCT CUA ‘ * ‘ snlts 
February 17th.—Gresuam CoLLeGcr.—Professor Louis Sonam, Aaan paige ‘T.—Dangerous Curve Ahead Contin 
‘6 ; , “ Q ” [Richard Dix is too self-conscious as the impulsive husband of 
Brandin on ween de Frangois de Curel 11.0 Helene Chadwick. The mild, moralizing scenario is 


by Rupert Hughes.) 
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1» —Treasure Island. . od i es 
er of boys’ stories admirably adapted and acted.] 


‘wERYMAN HampstEAD.—The Philanderer 
—_ (One of Mr. Shaw’s “ unpleasant ’’ plays well acted.} 
1E.—The Nine o'clock Revue 
quarters of an hour and bad moments. 
1g entertainment.] 


STR 


ye THEATI 
F [Brilliant 
very charm: 
—The Young Idea,.. 
nicasant, amusing play. 
twenty-three, has more command of the technique of 
the stage than most English playwriters consider it 
worth while to acquire Ina lifetime. However, it seems 
at he is too much interested in the stage to 
h interest left in life to be more than shrewd 
But even shrewdness is something, and rare 


A 


(vor. Mr. Coward, at the age of 


[A very I 


possible the 
have enoug 
about it. — 
in dramatists. 

ce James’s.—If Winter Comes ™ = 
tr {Fine feelings hung on a structure of impossible melo- 
drama. Excellently acted.) 


: - MUSIC. 


february 10th.—QurEN’s Ha. -Orchestral Concert 
(Dr. Vaughan Williams will conduct his London Symphony, that bril- 
~"fiant preparation for his Pastoral Symphony.] 
february 14th.—ArOLIAN Hati.—Chamber Concert .. 
~ (Mr, Goossens’s orchestral concerts of modern music have taught us to 
‘ seek him out, and this, the second of his chamber concerts, will 
provide more of his considered and illuminating interpretations 
of the moderns 
February 16th.—WicMorE Havv.—Beethoven Recital 
(Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. William Murdoch in one of their rare 
~~ but consistent performances. ] 
February 17th.—WicMore Havi.—Pianoforte Recital 
“Craxton the accompanist has hidden Mr. Craxton the pianist. 
brings new virtues into his solo-pilaying, just as he has into 
compiling his programme, which is drawn from Blow, Byrd, Bull, 
Dowland and Farnaby.) 
February 17th, 24th, and March 3rd.—Sr. ANNE’s, 
Sono, W.—Bach’s Passion (St. John) ate - 
[The audiences that fill St. Anne's are the best comment on these 
yearly performances. For tickets send stamped envelopes to 
Rector, 28 Soho Square, W.] 


[Mr. Cra 
He 


PICTURES. 
Gover, GALLERIES, 5 REGENT STREET. 
[Exhibition of very fine works by Mr. Mark Gertler. Notice later.] 
LeicesTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
[l. Etchings and drypoints by Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson. 
inspired. 2. Paintings and drawings by Edmund Blampied. 
idylls that are better than might be expected.] 
GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 51A NEW BOND STREET. 


Rothenstein, whose portraits show his usual insight.) 
Watker’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bonpb STREET. 


Stewart. A mediocre collection.] 





9.0— 


8.30— 


9 
February 10, 1923.} 
I — 
PLAYS. 
*g,—East af .Suez i me .- 8.15—2.30 
jis gorge - Mr. ast of. Maugham’s melodrama, He 
[las rites better in almost any other vein. 8.02.30 


8.15—2.30 


2.45 


8.30—2.30 


2.30 


5.0 


3.30 


Competent, but not 


Misty 


[Sir John Lavery, R.A., Miss E. Q. Henriques, Mr. H. J. Gunn; and Professor 


{Water-colour drawings by Mr. H. M. Atkins and Oils by Miss Cumbrae 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


WHICH GIVES THE EFFECT OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


IS REDUCED TO 7/9 SQUARE YARD. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free 








FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 
STORY’S 


Kensington High Street, W. 


The facilities for obtaining the finest quality and taste in 


are amply illustrated in Story’s New Booklet, sent free. 


STORY & CO., LTD. 





ACCIDENT 





Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 
accident. 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


INSURANCE. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 





CUMBRAE STEWART. 


Exhibition of Pictures 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, 
118 NEW BOND STREET, 





Feb. Ist to 21st. 





at 


Admissior. Free. 





IMPERIALISM. 


Opportunities in Southern 


Rhodesia. 


O anyone who exercises any forethought, 





to anyone who realises that the future 
prosperity of England depends on the 
prosperity of our Empire, these few words are 


addressed. 


Now that the productive power of Great 
Britain has been screwed up to straining-point we 
must turn to our Colonies where rich agricultural 
lands and mineral areas still lie undeveloped. The 
most notable example of undeveloped wealth in 
our Colonies is that of Southern Rhodesia, and in 
particular of the Fort Victoria District, a district 


The 


pioneer work here has already been done, but 


healthy and picturesque in the extreme. 


no organisation on a large scale has yet been 
Ranching possibilities, | mineral 
resources (which Gold, Asbestos, 
Chrome, Tin, Copper, etc.), and railway com- 
munication all bear witness to the great latent 
wealth of Rhodesia. The wealth is there, and 
only awaits collection. That is easily said, but 
and 


attempted. 
include 


remain necessary—capital 
These are the missing links in the 
chain of success. It is a break that might easily 
be mended if only Cecil Rhodes were alive, or 
if—here lies the kernel of our argument—another 
Rhodes could be induced to come forward. For 
a man who will lend his name, his capital, and, 
above all, his interest to a work that will not 
only ensure pleasure, pride, and profit to himself, 
but will help forward the peace and prosperity 
of his country, a great opportunity now presents 
itself. That such a man exists we have no doubt. 
All that we ask is that he should communicate 
with Victor S. Welsford, of The Scottish 
Rhodesian Development Company, Ltd., 
Sentinel House, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C. 1, who will gladly answer any kind of 


two _ things 


organisation. 


at 


enquiry and submit an zuthoritative and 
illustrated description of the Fort Victoria 


District, 
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THEATRES, &c. 


“EAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AT 8.15, 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


H*® MAJESTY’S. 








’ Ree 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND C 


OLLEGEs, 
ILTON HOUSE, READ ]y 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GI Ty Q, 


RLS, 
» cnuahters of parents residing abroad are recelved, and may Tomala datas, 


ys. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on applicatio 














D to the Seq, 
N AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL you can] QT. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND poam 
lead a healthier and happier life. Settlers of good social status resident SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose ARDING 
in the picturesque Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over- | —Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH Hono parenta Ue abrogs 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ delightful.” Shooting, boating, tennis, | Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. UF School of Ragisy 
cricket; no pioneering ; — and inexpensive native labour for = — a ; . 
work; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum: taxation negligible. STERTOD Ta - aac 
—Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of (aoe SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDaly 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY ESTMORLAND, 
TRUST. LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London E.C. 2. FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND L 
: - , a AITY. 
- m oe “ os - -~ > Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEL. DO q ‘ 
OR SALE, Gilt-edged Securities in Scholastic World. College, Chelteubsan Andrews), late of The Laiy 


Qualifications, Degree, £10,000. Prep. and Public School experience 
Married man.—Apply F. C., Neede’s Future Career Association, Roland House» 
Old Brompton Road, South Kensington. 

34-35 New Bond Street, W.1 


|’ fememee 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 


each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

FEBRUARY 121TH.—The Important and Representative Collection of GREEK 
AND CELTIC COINS formed by the late Horace Sandars, Esq., F.S.A. 

Iilustrated catalogues (6 plates) price 2s. 6d. 

FEBRUARY 127H-14T7H.—PRINTED BOOKS, including the property of the 
HERALDS’ COLLEGE, London, and of the late Sir Reginald Cox, D.L., J.P. 

FEBRUARY 157tH-16Th.—WORKS OF ART, including OLD SILVER, the 
property of the late F. A. Crisp, Esq., F.S.A.; TEXTILES, FL RNITURG, 
ORIENTAL RUGS, &c. 

On View. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Est. 1744), 


HODGE 


Catalogues may be had. 





Girt 


sived tO each girl ya, 
“— 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Governing Body of Newnham College give notice that they will proceed to 
the election of a PRINCIPAL of the College, to hold office from October, 1923. 

Applications should reach the SECRETARY to the GOVERNING BODY, Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be obtained, not later 
than February 24th, 1923. 


as UNIVERSITY Or LIVERPOOL. 
ANDREW GEDDES AND JOHN RANKIN CHAIR OF MODERN HISTORY, 





The Council invite applications for this CHAIR. The duties of the Professor 
will begin, and the appointment date from, October 1st, 1923; the stipend of the Chair 
is fixed at £800 per annum. Full particulars as to duties can be obtained on 
application to the REGISTRAR. 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates other than 
those who reply to this advertisement. 

ye together with the names of at least three Scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made and (if the candidate so desires) twelve 
coples of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAK not later than April 20th, 
1923. Women are eligible for any oflice in the University. 








ten-~- for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. T'he 
Hrofessional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girla. Price 


7d., post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London. W. 1. 




















£101 10s. per ann 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
H IN 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
All entry forms mus), 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Pre, 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. 

the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred: 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desir 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
we RS SZ, cOLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal—Miss EK, C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s, 





FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for competi- 
tion in April, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
x ag further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
v.W. 3. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The STANSFELD LECTURE on “THE COMPETITION OF THE SEXES 
FOR EMPLOYMENT” will be given by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS, Litt.D., 
M.A. (Professor of Political Science in the University), at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCLENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1923, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by Miss Christine M. Murrell, M.D. ADMISSION FREE, by TICKET to be 
obtained from the Secretary, London School of Economics.—LDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


| gg ee of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net ball, &c. Fees £165 per aunum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. E. LAWRENCE. 











FrEs :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and L, 
annum; daughters of laity, includi ‘ MUNARY, £8) ne 
8 ~oy y, including Laundry and 103. per term Modical j,, 

— Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships tor daughters of clergy 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surround) 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being ngs 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
fIVNnHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFOR) 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School ot 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
a, 
GHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIR, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY iy 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch) 
\ YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarshig 
will be offered by the Council on the result of an examinationto } s 
in May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May lst, 1923. 
received before March 31st, 1923.—For turther particulars apply to the HEy 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, py» 
giria may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New donmestic See, 
for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOO, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” tho Bournemory 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage: 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried oy, 

The Schoo! will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, wud addition 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. [iy 
tra’ prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,” Annexe, Bournemouth 
S to HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 

Principal—Miss WHEELER, 
} open COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Sclence. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


‘or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.O.D.), 
ambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Founiatin 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
th dadieatiade GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School Is to give a sound education on public school lines. Mote 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing is 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, aud Carlisle. —For prospectus spp) 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “TH 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, wa 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Lntire charge of Children 
arents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mius. from #- 
‘or illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentiomen. Special attention * 
Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a y@ 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDLING-SCHOU 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDE 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern ls 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the ypiversities if requ 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Not Rak, Tennis, Bathii 





SCHOOL 


Classical Tripx, 

















EALING, W.i 











UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees oa 
up-to-date lines. ntering, poultry, fruit-cauning. Full theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 





ARENTS seeking SCHOOL in touch with WORLD’S WORK, 
combining high standard mtellectual subjects, active participation in useful 
pursuits—milking, dairying, poultry-keeping, driving, &c.—and training in practical 
citizenship, invited to apply ISABEL FRY, Farmhouse School, Wendover. 
of all ages. 


Girls 


Boys te 13. Terms moderate Health exceptional, 


FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
ante Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 


rpupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN 





LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 








a 
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BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
scHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY. 


. 





Patrons : 
CHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 
— and Eleven Other Bishops. ’ 
THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 


SS: 
oo Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon 






Head- Mistress : : 
late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, University of London), 
( + £70-£73, INCLUDING MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, 


EE 

Musio (Piano and Class Singing), and LAUNDRY. 
Bursaries are given in special cases. 

aughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 


i t D . 
A few Girls, no with Gymnasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, 





Bpaciows ory Westbury. 

“ing- Wes! y. 

ty ah for the Universities (Entrance and Scholmships) and for other 
‘cing Examinations. 

cot to nev. Canon WELCHMAN, Hon. Sec., or HEAD-MISTRESS. 
\VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
ntjon, For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
7\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
0 N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Hlead-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.— 


Three Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an examina- 

to be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Apeletion 

rg made before March 24th.—Full particulars may be pg comage 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College. 

VT, LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 











‘An examination will be held in May, 1923, for the award of three Entrance Scholar- 
ships of the value of £80, £70 and £60 each, tenable for four years at St. Leonards 
school, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees. Preference 
vill be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service.—Parti- 
culars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


TGeRRr IT & LD, 
aH OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 





Private Residential School for Girls. 


YOOD EDUCATION and HAPPY HOME for GIRLS and 
little BOYS. Miss DENNY, B.A., Camb. Maths. Tripos. Moderate fees, 
including gymnasium, dancing, drawing, music. Entire charge if parents abroad, 
thorough preparation for larger schools. Near Clifton Downs, subscriber Zoological 
Gardens.—12, Beaufort Road, Clifton, Pristol. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


~ CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an ee knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5058. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
—— in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


. 








Information and considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 


carefully 


rnNUTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 

occupation at home and abroad. 
AREEBS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 


and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.’ 
*Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


SCHOOL” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
| | Aadeataaaia MASSEY, LITERARY 
Good Stories, &c., required. 


Send a. for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4. 


AGENT. 





4\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 


4 
Tilustrated booklet free —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly typed, 1s. per 1,000 


words. Carbon copies 3d. extra. 
N. JACKSON, Ferndown, 





Dorset. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatoty 
School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 R.N. cadet- 


ship. Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 

ewtered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head- 

Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 

formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).—Prospectuses, &c., from the 
HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by ths 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movemeut, 
Lxcellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’’—G. STANLEY HALL. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.K., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
BOYS between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 6th, 1923. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
VT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 
IRCHINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON, THANET.—Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools and Dartmouth.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 
8. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 




















FOREIGN. 
LAUSANNE.—Riante Rive Home Finishing 


General education, sports. English references. — 





WITZERLAND : 


School for elder Girls. 


Principal, MDLLE. CAPI 

A LADY just opening an Educational Home for elder girls in 
Switzerland would receive TWO GIRLS over 17 on special fees.—Address 

MADAME, c/o Messrs. J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 

(}84D0 ATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AGE desiring supplementary 

tducation. Study circles in everyday economics, literature and other subjects, are 

open to non-residents.— Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental treatment, 

by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 

Exev llent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 

GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. ; 

‘LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils ‘include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 














446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.O. 2, 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and 
publicity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write 
for particulars and free lessons to (Dept. H122), SHAW INSTITUTE, 
1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


ee at British Museum, Record Office, Somerset House, 
&c., undertaken. Moderate terms.—Box No. 1153, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


di ye and PROOF-READING 
3d 








by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
» per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 





fale pein nig and Duplicating of every description carefully 
d and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westclilf. 











TI\XRANSLATIONS (seven languages), Literary Research, Index- 
ing, Proof Reading by University Woman.—Miss MACKENZIE, 7 Phenix 
Lodge Mansions, W. 6. 











TOURS, &c. 
JRIVATE SOCTAL TOURS. First-class. Est. 1900. Accom- 
panied Throughout.—Feb. 19: Algeria-Tunisia, 33 days, 115 gns. Feb. 19: 


Great Cities of Italy, 35 days, 98 gns. March: Morocco, Algeria, Italy, Spain, 
India.—N. 5. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.1. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AR SS. 828 R32” DS 

“ MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,”’ the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
ELSH LAMB, dressed Chickens, and newly-laid Eggs in 


large or small quantities, delivered to any part of the country at prices inclu- 
sive of all packing and transit charges—BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, 











Merionethshire. Established 1906. 
| to LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars. 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


|} oe BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE ‘“TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equa' to new. Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 

£2 2s. Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 
_ 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

“\ assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
t EFORMED INNS.— Ask for 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1- 











Estd. 1850. 





Descriptive List (gratis) 
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LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dweliings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

{ts purpose. We guarantee It to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 
animals, Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 23. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, irom 
JIOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St.,W. 1. 

















United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 
One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - TEN MILLIONS 


At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing at 


that date. 
UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. FAVOURABLE MORTALITY. 
LOW WORKING EXPENSES. 


HIGH INTEREST YIELD. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the 
sources of future profit and renders the Institution's Policies as 
attractive to present ani prospective Members of this great 
Mutual Office a3 they were in pre-war days, when its Bonuses were 
among the highest paid by British Otfices. Write for New 
Prospectus to the Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE : 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
































_ The 7 
Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF 
INVESTMENTS. 


| Apply, Chief Office : 15 St. James's Square, S.W. I. 











| or 
| City Office: 8 King William Street, E.C. 4. | 


SS ~= = —s 


== —=A_s*OCREALLY~ ss HIGH-CLASS — a 
| WINE FROM THE WOOD | 


CONQUISTADO 


exceptionally fine value at se 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 54 / 


Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. | 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be 


ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 


WE ARE DESPERATELY HIT. 


The hard, lean times through which our country is passing, 
high costs, heavy taxation, and bad trade have reacted upon us 


more than we anticipated, 


our work simply must go on. Just think, 10,000 poor women and 
girls, some mere children, are rescued each year from a terrible 
life of moral degradation, and they are not all hardened cases, 
far from it. 

Will all those who have kindly supported us in the past respond 


to our 
SPECIAL LENTEN APPEAL 


and send what they can to the Chairman, Canon W. C. E. 
Newso.t, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, 























Westminster, S.W.1? 





————__ 


EHRMANNS _ 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 

practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 





Per dozen, 
. 24) 
GRAVES. sAUTERNE, Superior medium, Rich 2916 
BURGUNDY. BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30). 
BURGUNDY. {S\pcrior growth. Spel |, BQ 
HOCK. sere amg eg DOMTHAL —— 39). 
36). 


bottling, Great bargain 
BRAUNEBERGER. 

EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 

CHAMPAGNE. { GOBLET,” 19tt. Highest class 1 33). 

SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry ,, 70). 

SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvee 1. FQ) 

PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY.. ..) ., 49) 

I 

SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 39) 


COGNAC, SUPERIOR ., os rm --150). 

GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. 2 COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 3GOi. 
WHISKY. 


invaluable in case of illness . 

PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144). 

The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. (+) 1GUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age t DOs | 
Write for “ Pink List,” quoling unsurpassed assortment oj 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. i 


EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finsbury Square, Lendoa, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “S.” 


CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body ., 


Beautiful fruity character ., 
























+ - 
To Keep your Evening Kit 
in perfect condition 
have it periodically overhauled by a reall 
reliable firm of cleaners. We specialise in th 
cleaning and pressing of gentlemen’s wear, and 
in addition to ordinary “ Dry-cleaning” w 
remove all stains, spots and other marks of 
wear. 
Please write for booklet illustrated by Norman Keene 


Achille Serret 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, kL. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 1 











EsTasLisHep 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 
ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 

(to which address all communications should be sent). 


Tel. Nos.: London Wal! 1570, 405 & 59289. 


Secretarial Training College 
Well - Educated Girls. 
aT 


29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 


for 











Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 
—— 
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| The following Cartoon and Statement are reproduced by the kind permission of the Proprietors of “PUNCH.” 








[- PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI—Jaxvany 31, 1929. 7] 
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THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE. 
Gomasrre. “WO WILL HELP ME TO SAVE THESE?* } 
(Mr. Punch very earnestty ertrosts. his teadets. whose generosity he has so often, tested to send help, at the aarfiest possihts 
@etnent, to tho Greek refugees from Smyrna, Constantinople and Thrace, whose sufferings from hunger exposuro and diseaso aro 
almost beyond telling. fle begs to draw attention to the statement of facts furnished by tho Lmporal War Relief Fund and act | 
Out on the opposite page. where addresses are given to which help may bo sent.) 




















An Urgent Appeal. 


It is imperative that the English public, never slow It ought to be impossible that any blame which may 
to help where the need is understood, should have a be laid upon the fatal ambitions of a former Greek 
fuller knowledge of the unspeakable sufferings of the Government should be allowed to weaken the force of 
Greek refugees, numbering at least a million, mainly this appeal. Indeed, if it is true that our late Ministry 
4 women and children, who have been driven out from encouraged these ambitions, then, however little 
Smyrna, or have fled from Constantinople and Eastern approval of such a policy may have been shown by the 
Thrace, and are now on the mainland or the islands of public, this constjtutes a moral claim upon us for the 
Greece, homeless and destitute and dying. Many relief of these innocent victims. For the rest, it is a 
thousands have already died; and for the living, to the pure matter of humanity, into which no question of 
pains of hunger and exposure—most of them have politics or the ascription of blame should be suffered 
| only the summer clothing in which they escaped— to enter. To quote the words of Lord Robert Cecil, 
| are now added the horrors of epidemic disease. In President of the Executive Council of the Imperial War 
consequence of this outbreak and because any addi- Relief Fund, “It is the stark appeal, from a depth of 
| tional demand for food and shelter is beyond its power hopelessness and suffering well-nigh impossible to \| 
to satisfy, the Greek Government has forbidden the envisage, of one fellow-being to another.” | 


landing of further refugees unless some foreign 


_ fo: Oo ibilities, ? 
organisation will agree to assume the responsibility of ur susceptibilities, as the appeal points out, may 


a nr h have been blunted by the mass-figures of the Great 
<The saloon Raliel Fond, in. conduction with War, and we need to use a little imagination if we would 
the Save the Children Fund anl the Friends’ Relief er oe, ry Te Be neo 84 of little 
Committee, is making “‘ an All-British Appeal for the Se Seerae ee Se Sees, Sey ae lost; the 

’ 8 desolation of mothers who have to watch their little 





{ Near East."’ These Associations are at present feeding shtiicen din 

twenty thousand children and fifteen thousand adults see 

in Athens, the Pirzeus, Salonika and elsewhere under a The tragedy grows swiftly, and our help, if it is 
staff of Englishmen. But they are in desperate need of not also. swift, will for many thousands come too 
more money for dealing with these appalling conditions. late. . . . PUNCH. 


Gifts of Clothes should be sent to the Fund c/o Pickford’s and Hay'’s Wharf Shipping and Forwarding 
Company, Ltd., New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


CASH DONATIONS should be sent to 
The Hon. Treasurer, IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 


87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee in the All-British Appeal. 





(Registered under the War Charities’ Act, 1916.) 








——___________+— — ——= — pa 
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The Pioneers 


of 
Brotherhood 


are the men and women who set love 
in action for the benefit of the sufferers 
of the world. 


The doctors and nurses who go in 
the Name and Spirit of Jesus Christ 
to heal the sick and succour the afflicted 
are the effective agents of international 


goodwill. 


While others are discussing remedial 
theories and attempting to define the 
laws of Utopia, the medical missionary 
is doing the job. 


Those who support the great work 
of medical missions project _ their 
sympathy in practical forms of relief 
to the helpless and distressed at the 
ends of the earth. They help to reveal 
Christ to human kind. 


The medical workers of the LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY in the Far 
East, Africa and Madagascar treated 
300,000 patients last year. 


In the Society’s Mission Fields 
£24,000 was contributed for the main- 


tenance of this most Christian Service. 


£15,000 is sought from the home 
constituency. 
L.M.S. MEDICAL MISSIONS WEEK 


is February 11th-18th, and generous 
contributions are urgently invited. 


The L.M.S. Treasurer is W. H. 
Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Gifts may be addressed to Rev. 
Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
48 Broadway, London, S.W. I. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Bank 
of England.” 
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An Eye-Witness. 


Lincoln Wirt has recently returned from Visiting 
refugee camps and observing the work of emey. 
gency relief organised to meet the tragic needs of 
2,250,000 people made destitute by recent Near 
East developments. He reports: 


Dr. 


‘ “ During the last two months I have been in hell. T have he 
in the Near East. But I have also seen that darkest hell of ours 
inhumanity to man shot through with courage and faith ond 
human kindness. I have seen men and women die gloriously 
fighting to save the honour of women and the lives of litte 
children. sas 
“T have seen camps containing 5,000, 20,000, 50,000 cowering 
frightened, cold, starving, wretched human beings, stripped of 
wealth and happiness, reduced to the elemental conditions of 
savagery. Added to the crowded misery the cold winter raip 
and snow is falling. bas 
_ “ The first camp we visited contained 6,000 refugees quartered 
in what had once been a series of warehouses, now fallen into 
decay. The floors are dirt, half the walls had been broken down 
the roof was only an apology. Most of them were sleeping on 
the wet ground. Half a pound of bread was rationed to e ach 
person. Water could be found only at a distance. Sanitary 
conditions stagger description. ee 
“During the hour I spent in this inferno three persons died 
several women gave birth to children, without a curtain to shield 
them, without a bed, without a doctor or nurse. This was only 
one of the five camps visited that day. It was typical of them all.” 


The ex-Kaiser’s Summer Palace, on the Island of 
Corfu, has been put at the disposal of the Relief 
Workers by the Greek Government, and now houses 
2,132 Orphaned Armenian Children. 


Refugee Fund, 


at the Office of The Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 


S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


No Office Rent or Salaries this end, no distributing expenses 
abroad, 

















5/- 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 


Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK. 
For want of YOUR Help 


each year 


contributions each. 


1,000,000 of 5/- 


In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 


Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 


THE LAST YEAR 


Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 


5/- 


of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work, 


out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 





modest sum of 5/- a year! 


Lorp Harrowry, Georce F. Surr, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








in Reduced Circumstances. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


A Small but Urgent Appeal 











start in life. e make good resolutions. 


we break them. 
give at least 2/6 this year to the 8,000 Half-Crown 
and will do so at once before | forget.” 
we shall reap a rich harvest. 


Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, 





Society for the Assistance of Ladies 


At the beginning of each year we wish to make a fresh 
Often, | fear, 


1 want all who read this to say, * 


Then, indeed, 


13 Lancaster House, Malvern. 


I will 


Fund, 
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Self. 
Filling 
Entire Satisfaction for 30 years. 
Rev. Thomas Benjamin Williams, M.A., Rockbeare Vicarage, 
Exeter, writes, October 27th, 1921:— 
“It is due to you to say that I have had my ‘Swan’ Pen in 
use for 30 years, and it has always 
given me entire satisfaction. 
7 . . . 4 
“If this expression of appreciation 
is of any use to you, you are at liberty 
to use it.” 
Size 2. 
Self-filling SOLD BY STATIONERS 
Type, AND JEWELLERS. 
with 18ct. 
solid gold band. 
List post free. 
MABIE, TODD, and CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 and 
135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 and 80 
High Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a 
Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 Nechanee Street, Man- 
chester; Paris, Brussels, etc. 

















Actual size of 
cigar 3% inches. 






‘| | DON’T SQUEEZE THE | 
92 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and 
foolfh shoes that pro 


All you know about 
a La Corona is 






equally true of 












a La Corona 


















duce corns and bunions, ! 

Perle pe Half-a-Corona. The only f 
8 i other foot troubles. difference is a 

‘, J in size and rf 
?/ “NATUREFORM”’ price—men call ke 

it the masterpiece P 

: FOOTWEAR in miniature. He 
is 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 


ninepence in stamps for 





La Corona 


Half -a-Corona 


eA Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 





Sq Trained by E 
faa Natureform 
‘ Shoes, 






sample boot or shoe on 





approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 





In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Illustrated bookiet post free. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 


Obtainable from all high-cass tobacco- 
nists, 112/6 per 100, packed in boxes 
of 100, or 29/6 per box of 25, 

Melbourne Hart & Ca,, 


31-34 Basinghall Street, 
Leudon, B.C, a, 
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_DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND | 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES 


. London and Mestoiiies to Bombay, Karachi 

and Persian Gu 

London to x A Madras and Calcutta. 

London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

Japan and Australia. 

. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

and South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama Canal ). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic lin:) via Van- 

8 








oa » OF FIC 


couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 

Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

mdon (one class only, third class rates) to Aus- 

y tralia via Cape of Go Good Hope. 

| 

| Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 & 5—For we P. £0. House, 14-16, Co-kspur 
Street, S.W. 1. Freight or P. & O. and 
B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St ,London, E.C.3. 3.1. agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 3. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, ‘Lad, 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 


or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, end for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

No. 8.—P. & O. dranch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. 


House as above. 
Paris (All Routes)—Société Francaise, P. d O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucincs. 


AAA AA AMAA 2h tat 






































DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER a SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 

PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Ete. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Lid., 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 





CRUISES in the MEDITERRANEAN 
OCEAN S. Y. ‘“ METEOR” 


From Marseilles, February 27th, for 28 days. 
Inclusive fare from £59 per berth. 
Single and Two Berth Cabins only. 
Excellent Cuisine. 
MONACO, NAPLES, MESSINA, CATANIA, CRETE, 
GALLIPOLI (visiting Anzac Cove, Suvla Bay, and Cape 
Helles), CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, CORINTH, 
CORFU, MALTA, PALMERO, AJACCIO, MARSEILLES. 
From MARSEILLES, March 2g9th,* visiting ITALY, SICILY, ALGERIA, 
SPAIN. 
From MARSEILLES, April 27th,* visiting SPAIN, ALGERIA, MAI,AGA, 
CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA, LISKON, SOUTHAMPTON. 





* Special Fares for Passengers combining these two Cruises. 
Illustrated Booklet, containing full information, free from 
PUBLICITY DEPT., B. & N. LINE, S.S. CHIEF OFFICE, 
21 Charing Cross, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 





es 


PACIFIC 


MY | SZ 

















JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER. 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient. 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific ‘* Empress" 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Crosse, S.W.1) - 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.c.3 } LONDON 


Or Local Agents everywhere 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 























From Southampton & 
Cherbdoure 
ORBITA, Feb. 23 
: ORDUNA, Mar. 30 \ 
OHIO, April 6 
Travel by 
_——_ ‘or- Row ce 


o> 








Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, biRMINGHAM, 
GLASGOW & SOUTHAMPTON. 








THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 


THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 


Self-contained Suites of unequalled 


luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family WHotel de Luxe in the Heart cf 
Fashionable London. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 


H. THOMAS, General Manager 
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THE BUSINESS OF 
THE CHURCH 


@ Not long ago the Bishop of Lichfield declared that “ i 
is the business of the whole Church to give the whole Bible he 
the whole world.” Now this particular business can be carried 
out most efficiently and economically through an organization 
devoted to the special purpose. The Bible Society confines 
itself to this sole business, which it conducts in thoroughly 
yusiness-like fashion. Its operations are controlled by a 
committee of thirty-six laymen. They are men of faith and 
missionary enthusiasm; they are also merchants or men of 
affairs, with wide experience in administration at home and 
abroad. They never allow the Society to fall into debt. But 
for carrying on its world-wide mission they have to depend—as 
the Society has always depended—on free gifts which come 
year by year from friends and lovers of God’s Bock. 


@ The Bible Society exists mainly for the needy of this 
world. But it has never made a practice of giving its books 
away broadcast. The wisest Christian teachers agree that to 
sell copies at low or nominal rates secures far more effective 
and enduring results. The great bulk of the Society's books 
are cheap, popular editions; and their prices in any country 
are fixed, not by what the books cost to produce and distribute, 
but by what humble readers in that country can afford to pay. 


@ In these hard times, and amid unexampled demands for 
the Scriptures, the Bible Society has heen passing through 
severe financial strain. Every item of its working expenses is 
increased. To-day it has to pay often two or three times as 
much to produce its huge popular editions as it paid before the 
War. And the more books it sells, the more money it loses. 


@ The Are hbishop| of Canterbury writes: “ It is of the very 
essence of the Society’s life that it should place copies of the 
Holy Scriptures in different languages in the hands of even the 
poorest. . . . The only remedy is an appeal for further aid 
from those who believe with us in the power of the Bible to 
touch the hearts of men.” 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 














For a clear skin 


Mustard Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsful or so of 

COLMAN'S D.S.F, MUSTARD 

or the contents of a carton of their 
Bath Mustard. 





























COINTREAU 


Exclusively prepared and shipped 
‘**Extra Dry for England.”’ sre NECK 
LABEL 
The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 
ant farewell on the palate and 
invites you to order it again. 





At ail the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 
and Stores. 


Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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MR. JAMES BECK’S NEW BOOK 


ON 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of 
The United States 


A Brief Study of the Genesis, Formulation 
and Political Philosophy of the Constitution 
of the United States. 








By JAMES M. BECK, 


Solicitor-General cf the United States, Honorary 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn. With a Preface by the 
Earl of Balfour and an Introduction by Sir John 
Simon, K.C., M.P. 7/6 net 


Dean Inge in “ The Daily Telegraph ” writes— 


“Mr. Beck has delivered and published these 
lectures to enlighten us on a subject on which he 
authority, the history of the American Constitution. All 
Americans venerate their Constitution and are proud of the 
men who drew it up. They are abundantly justified in feeling 
this pride. The American Constitution is a splendid monument 
of constructive statesmé anship, ‘the most wonderful wigvad in 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, oe struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.’ No Englishman can read Mr. Beck’s 
lectures without a sympathetic thrill of admiration for an 
achievement which set the young republic on its triumph: int 
course of unbroken progress and ever-growing greatness.” 


delightful 
is a great 


99 


“ The Sunday Times” says— 


“There is probably no contemporary American personality 
more popular among the intelligentsia of England than Mr. Beck, 
and it will be long before his ; splendid work in explaining to 
his compatriots the spirit by which England was inspired on her 


entry into the Great War will cease to be remembered with 
affectionate gratitude. There was no single nameable factor 
which more contributed to bring the United States into that 
conflict. . . . The average Englishman knows regrettably little 
of American history, of the American Constitution, of 
American practical politi >s, of the American mentality, and our 
gnorance of those factors exposes us to the risk of perpe- 


ha 1g grote sque errors of judgment and of committing serious 


political blunders. Mr. Beck’s cloquent and luminous utter: inces 
have done much already to make us aware of this source of 
misunderstanding; their preservation in yolume form will 
accomplish still more.” 
= ” P 
“ The Spectator” says— 
“Tt is one of the best brief expositions of the American 


Constitution, in words such 
we have ever read.” 


as the layman can understand, that 


* The Morning Post” says— 

“Mr. Beck’s book is a masterly exposition of a famous 
instrument, and its value is enhanced by the fact that in 
analysing the virtues of this legacy of the past he is always 
illuminating and suggestive concerning the prot lems of the 
present. Mr. Beck is not only a student, but also a man of 
affairs, and his double distinction is m arked on ey ery page of 


book.” 


this brilliant and sincere 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
Publishers - - London, E.C. 4. 
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Second Edition in the Press. 


THE THREE LOVERS 


By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Swinnerton’s reputation has grown steadily, and this novel 
will be read with pleasure by the many admirers of his work.”— 


Birmingham Post. é : f : : a 
“The whole story is refreshing in the directness of its purpose. 


—Morning Post. ee ‘ 
“The best thing Mr. Frank Swinnerton has done.”—Truth, 


DISMISS ! 
By HILTON BROWN. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A story of vivid human interest which gives a close and arresting 
picture of service life in India to-day. 


, 
AT THE EARTH’S CORE 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An amazing story of a journey to the centre of the earth, and of 
the strange world discovered by Mr. Burroughs’ adventurers. 


THE WALBURY CASE 
By ASHTON HILLIERS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A splendid crime story with a startling and dramatic ending. 


By KENNETH MacNICHOL. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An exciting story of a girl’s fight for her ranch against grasping 
railroad companies and financiers. 


WORLD HISTORY, 1815-1920 
By EDUARD FUETER. Translated by Sidney B. Fay. 
Demy 8&vo. 14s. net. 
An important introduction to present-day world history, by a 
distinguished historian. 


OCCULTISM AND MODERN SCIENCE 
By T. KONSTANTIN OESTERREICH. 


Crown 8vo. 


By “EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). 
F’cap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Parodies of the leading novelists and poets of the day by the 
brilliant “ Evoe” of Punch. Prominent among the butts of his 
friendly slings and arrows is (as the title suggests) Mr. A. S. M 
Hutchinson. 


HOW TO PLAY BILLIARDS 


By TOM NEWMAN, Billiards Champion. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The best guide to the game written by the highest exponent of the 
art. It will help beginners and teach amateurs to improve their game. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





6s. net. 


























BOOKS 


ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THIS OR 
ANY OTHER JOURNAL CAN 
BE OBTAINED THROUGH 
THE 1,000 BRANCHES 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Paris, 1,000 Branches. Brussels. 
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HARPER BOOKS. 


A Most Important Addition to Napoleonic Literature 


NAPOLEON: _ 


FROM THE TUILERIES TO ST. HELENA 


By LOUIS ETIENNE ST. DENIS 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. ne 
“An intimate record of Napoleon’s daily life by no less 

person than his confidential valet. When the Emperor went . 
Russia, St. Denis accompanied him; he was with Napoleon : 
Elba, and he was librarian and amanuensis at St. Helena res 
all Napoleon’s memoirs being in his handwriting. His recollec. 
tions are interesting, written with obvious sincerity, and cove ‘ 
some subjects on which we have little first-hand evidence.” 
[Ready Feb, 15, 
Outside fiction, the best-selling book in America, 


THE 


MIND IN THE MAKING 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 





ting 





Demy 8vo. fe , Bs. 6d. nek 
” The analytical outline of man’s mind... . J A cardinal book, 
I question whether in the long run people may not come tg 


think it as marking a new and characteristic initiative in the 
, 
world’s thought and methods, It takes much that was latent and 
crude in my mind and gives it texture and form and confidence” 
—H. G. Wells. 
“The book is a bomb.”—Hendrik Van Loon. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE _ 
for FEBRUARY 


contains contributions by : 
STEPHEN LEACOCK, ELLEN GLASGOW, SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON, Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, W. H. DAVIES, etc, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e, 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 











“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 








ROURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Ghocoiate 





> BRAND'S 
ESSENCE OF 


























OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now ready. 

Comprising Remainders in most branches of Literature, in new condition 

as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Catalogue 

t a. = request.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
pect, ok 





a 


BINDING 
By post, 3s. 3d. 





CASES FOR 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 
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‘CHRISTOPHERS 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD 
LEE HICKS (Bishop of Lincoln). py J, H. 
FOWLER. “ Admirably written and full of inspira- 
tion. Mr. Fowler has been entirely successful.”’— 
British Weekly 10/6 net 


CONSTABLE 











COMMONSENSE IN THE NURSERY 
By CHARIS BARNETT, M.A.“ Nothing half so 
ood has been written to aid the young mother. I 
hope that ‘ Commonsense in the Nursery’ will 
enter every nursery and infant school.”— 


Educational Times 
Illustrate 6/- net 





———— 


THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE 
Fdited by the late Professor J. A. GREEN, M.A., of 
Sheffield University, and K. N. BELL, M.A,, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. “* Extraordinarily 
well produced and equipped, and sold at an 
extraordinarily low price.””-— Bookman 


Volumes Now Ready 
AS YOU LIKE IT THE MERCHANT OF 


JULIUS CAESAR VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S RICHARD II. 
DREAM HENRY V. 


Nearly Ready 
Tue TEMPEST 
Henry IV. (Part 1) 
2/- net each. 


MacBETH 





22 Berners Street, W. 1. 











MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. 
3y VISCOUNT BRYCE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Times:—‘ The impressions of Palestine, 
written in 1914, just forty years after Bryce’s classic ascent 
of Ararat, are extremely interesting in view of the present 
discussion of the country.” 








ALFRED MARSHALL. 
MONEY, CREDIT, & COMMERCE. 
By ALFRED MARSHALL, Author of “ Industry and 
Trade,” “ Principles of Economics,” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 
The Yorkshire Post:—“ Mr. Marshall has, with the full 
advantage of his long experience and ripe years, pro- 
duced a book which will be of lasting help to those who 
wish to learn the real meaning of the springs of modern 
commerce and industry.” 








HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 

EMPIRE. From the death of Theodosius I. to the 
death of Justinian (a.p. 395 to a.p. 565). By J. B. BURY, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, and Fellow of 
King’s College, in the University of Cambridge. 
With Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


PAPERS FROM LILLIPUT. 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of “ Brief Diversions.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Bowes & Bowes. 
Daily News:—‘ His book shows greater promise than 
that of any other young writer in this kind of work.” 
POEMS. 
By FOUR AUTHORS (J. R. Ackerley—A. Y. 
Campbell—E. L. Davison—F. H. Kendon). Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. [Bowes & Bowes. 











LAUGHTER FROM 
A CLOUD 


Miscellaneous papers in lighter véin by the late 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Times.—‘“ There is always room in the world for the humour and gaiety 
of Lewis Carroll and Stevenson and their successors, of whom Walter 
Raleigh was surely one. ... Wit and laughter, good and bad, happy and 
forced, but always gay and light-hearted. Some of the sallies are inex- 
pressibly droll.” 

Morning Post.—‘ The book is a treasury of quaint trifles, both wise and 
witty, and all who have read Style should procure it.” 


RECENT ISSUES 
LADY BUTLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The life story of the famous painter of “* The Roll Cail.” 
Illustrated with the author’s drawings. 18s. net. 

Times Literary Supplement.—‘ Painters’ books usually make good 
reading. . . . Lady Butler’s writing is no exception, It is unstudied, 
but it is forcible. . . . The text is good, but the illustrations are 
still better.” 


HOPE 


Reflections of an Optimist on the psychology of Holiness, 
Happiness and Health. 7s. Od. net. 
By REV. ARTHUR W. HOPKINSON, Vicar of Banstead. 

‘rom the Author’s Preface.—‘“ Prayer is the breath of the soul. t 
is the means to holiness and health and happiness. It is the road of 
Hope which leads to Life and Love and Truth. If this book is stigma- 
tised as the apologia pro vita sua of an obscurantist, I shall not be 
troubled. In a world where the inexplicable is rejected as the untrue, 
there should be room for the obscurantist, with his supreme assertion 


of Hope: Credo quia incredible. 


WESTERN MYSTICISM 
By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER, Benedictine Monk of 
Downside Abbey. 18s. net. 

Tablet.—“ If books are deeds, this is a mighty deed, and will leave 
its mark. The term Mysticism is comparatively modern, unknown to 
the three Fathers and Doctors of the Church whose teaching Abbot 
Butler reviews; they speak of Contemplation and the Contemplative 
Life. How this arose in the Western Church, took root, spread and 
posmaome the whole of Latin Christendom for more than seven 
1undred years, the Abbot shows in strictly methodical, scientific 
manner, opening before the reader a wonderful vista of what might 
be called applied theology.” 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE 
AND TURKEY 
3y ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. New Edition, revised 
and brought up to date. 18s. net. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF FRENCH 
ROMANTIC DRAMA 15s. net. 


With special reference to the influence of Shakespeare, 


Scott and Byron. By F. W. M. DRAPER, \.A., L. es. L. 
A VISION OF GIORGIONE 


Three Variations on a Venetian Theme. Dy GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY, Author of “ King Lear’s Wife.” 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


NINE OF HEARTS 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 6s. net. 
WHAT CRITICS THINK OF MISS MAYNE’S WORK. 

Ford Madox Hueffer.—‘“ Miss Mayne is a great or, at any rate, a con 
summate artist. Now that Henry James is dead, there seems to be only 
Miss Mayne in England who has the perception and the great skill to be 
the historian of this our fugitive day.” ; 

R. Ellis Roberts.—“ Miss Mayne is one of the best writers of the short 
story in England.” : 

Charles Marriott.—“ Short stories of quite extraordinary distinction.” 


SWEET PEPPER 


By GEOFFREY MOSS. 7s. Gd. net. 


Observer.— If ‘ Sweet Pepper’ is a first attempt it is remarkable indeed. 
One may safely say that the writer of it is an efficient novelist ready made. 
. . . This extraordinarily sincere and frank study, true to life in every 
detail. . . . A book to be read by every intelligent man and woman wha 
can get hold of a copy.” ‘ 

Truth.—" The tragedy of Jill Mordaunt is enacted in Budapest... . 
Jill, ‘axed’ from the British Military Mission (in Vienna), . . . seeks 
a quick cut to easy money by becoming the mistress, successively, of a 
Hungarian nobleman and a Hungarian prince. Then true love and Harry 
appear, and Jill finds——but that the reader must discover. A_ well- 
conceived, well-written, and extremely interesting book.” 


PONJOLA 


By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new long novel of Rhodesia by the well-known author of 
The Dream Ship, Poppy, etc., ete. 
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Cambridge University Press 





The Mathematical Theory of Rela- 


tivity. By A. S. EDDINGTON, M.A,, M.Sc., F.R.S., 


Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental 


Essays on the Depopulation of 


Melanesia. Edited by W. H. R. RIVERS, MD, 
F.R.S. With a Preface by SIR EVERARD IM 
THURN, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
The chief purpose of this volume is to call attention to the 
approaching extinction of a pictur’ ~jue people, and to put forward 
suggestions for measures by which they may not only be pre- 
served, but be enabled to take their part in making the fertility 








A Study of Kant. py james warp, 


Sc.D., F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. “ This book is 
characterised by an unusual degree of clarity in its mode of 
expression, and the method pursued is one which lends itself 


PAGNAC, Professor of Education in the University of 


Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. “Study of a book of 
this type, noble in its conceptions and practical in its outlook, 
should do much to educate public opinion in the world of 
education.” —The Times Educational Supplement. 


Stories of the Victorian Writers. 
By Mrs HUGH WALKER. With 8 illustrations, 








FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4: C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 























Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Large Royal oe ee of the mind of Kant.”—The Tor 
8vo. 20s net. In his earlier beck, Space, Tine, and Gregitation Tl 
(15s net), the author explained how the older conceptions o W 
hysics had become untenable, and traced the gradual ascent to 2 
the ideas which must supplant one In “= present work his An Introduction to the Psychology .- 
task has been to formulate mathematically this new conception ee ‘ Pee aren 
of the world, and to follow out the qqnesquenses to the _— of Religion. By R. H. THOULESS, MA. 
xtent. It has been his aim to develop the theory in a form - RE F 
which theews tect Wala ob the origin end significance of the Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Manchester, Ler 
great laws of physics, m Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. This book is intended primarily for “ 
those en age ~ s4 , Prior knowledge of psychological c 
terminology, wish to study the psychological problems of religion, ‘ 
. se a H a fecce s vis | 
The Theory of Spectra and Atomic It is hoped that it may appeal to professed psychologists as well, . 
* . ( 
: ITF ° 2 ° . ™ = F 
Constitution. Three Eeeays. By NIELS BOHR, Principia Ethica. By G. E. MOORE, Litt), ; 
> m ‘ ¢ rare . . : . 
Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University of Second impression. Demy 8vo. 15s net. ayn T 
Copenhagen. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. In these three essays interesting, and stimulating volume, which anyone will do well , 
Professor Bohr, who was recently awarded the Nobel Prize, gives to read who wishes to obtain clear ideas in an important depart- T 
a comprehensive account of the application of the quantum theory ment of philosophy.”—T7he Literary World. 
to series spectra ee atomic — 7 : —. Ant 
mathematical throughout, emphasis being laid on the physica ° a 
principles involved. The Educational Writings of John ae 
British Basidi ; Locke. kditea by JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON, v 
ritis i as: iomycetae. A handbook to the Professor of Education in the University of London. 
larger British Fungi. By CARLETON REA, B.C.L., With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. “No better M 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 30s net. “Mr Carleton Rea has given us support to this thesis could be found than in this demand for a A 
what will be the standard handbook to the larger British Fungi. new edition of a work that has held the market for ten M 
{r Rea is well known as an authority on the Basidiomycetae, years. . . . Teachers and students will welcome it as still the Z 
and his work, published under the auspices of the British best presentation of the Lockian position in education.” : Fic’ 
Mycological Society, can be confidently recommended to those The Educational Times, 
readers who are interested in these plants.”"—T7he Spectator. Ro: 
a * . 
Society and Solitude. By ©. T. ca. ‘ 
PIN 
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of their islands of use to their fellow-men. Crewn 8vo. 5s net. School edition, 3s 6d. “ Quaint 
stories, with homely touches and intimate revelations show us the 
Carlyle, eee Racagy “yon e a, P cao keray, of | 
* George Eliot and others, not as distant and unreal figures, but 
History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. as living men and women of flesh and blood.” —Education. rea 
By WILHELM OECHSLI, late Professor of Swiss ] 
History at the University of Zurich. With 3 maps The University of Cambridge in the 5 
His sity of Zurich. With 3 maps. e University of Cambridge in the a 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. Cambridge Historical Series. " wa 
7 Written throughout with a fullness of knowledge. . s+ J Eighteenth Century. By D. A. WIN- to 
hook which every studert will find sound and useful.”—7he es > Ente a - 
Times Literary Supplement. STANLEY, M.A. With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. 17s 6d aut 
net. “Mr raat has written an essay at once scholarly hex 
and entertaining . . . he has covered new ground in a brave é 
. 0 and st stately way.”—The Sund Times, 
Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems.  raitea | 1 2 *tsl¥ war —The Sunday Times Pa 
and translated by N. KERSHAW. Demy 8vo. 14s net. ; f , : tive 
“Each piece is preceded by a most careful introduction, setting The History 0. the Mansion House: | 
oa crear bony wePoRancs nat has een sau discovered, of | By SYDNEY PERKS, FSA, PSL, ERLBA. City r" 
r Z v2 abunda e s es gor ce ad . » ftiee _ 
the statements, and notes on minute details are lavishly supplied. Sury eyor to the Corporation of the City of London. whi 
Indeed, the painstaking scholarship shown in this may be praised With 35 plates and 67 plans. Royal 8vo. 35s net. inte 
without reservation.”—Notes and Querics. Ph A gon: has steered a, ey one Band, of the Scyl!la - 
sketchy incompleteness, and, on the other hand, of the Charybdis ena 
s Z of voluminous dry as dust data; and the result is a work at 
The Havamdl. Edited and translated by D. E. once authoritative and eminently readable.”’—The City Press. 1 
MARTIN CLARKE. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. The ° ; 
Havamal is of unions interest as being the only work in Norse, The Oul and the Nightingale. 2dited, test 
of ee dane a be ee a ee es with introduction, texts, notes, translation, and glossary, Ses 
it contains extracts from three other poems (including the by J. W. H. ATKINS, M.A. With a frontispiece. the 
ereater vart Fn Sigrdrifumal), illustrating the maxims or the 8vo. 16s net. “The most valuable part of this book is : 
magic of the Havamél. undoubtedly the text with the accompanying notes. . . . The mor 
notes are oer — copious, a oe er all appropriate feel 
quarters, just the information required. n the Introduction so 
; font Mr Atkins gives us a careful account of all that has been said or * 
| _ Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, surmised as to the author.” —Notes and Queries. Oph 
7 9- 1840, Being the last portion of the history tak 
Fe aa ane te . Li 
of Ethiopia written in ancient Ethiopic (Ge‘ez), trans- A Supplementary Hand List of the tha 
lated from the original Ge‘ez with appendices and notes. Muhammadan Manuscripts in the Libraries of the Uni- has 
By H. WELD-BLUNDELL, B.Litt, F.R.G.S. Large versity and Colleges of Cambridge. By EDWARD G. 5 
Royal 8yo, 50s net. BROWNE, M.A., F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 42s net. on 
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